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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE move of the leaders of the coal strike in calling a gen- 
eral conference of labor leaders to devise means for assist- 
ing the coal strikers and resisting the aggressions of the courts 
acting through injunctions, has not been crowned with success. 
Out of the labor conference which met in St. Louis on Monday 
and Tuesday last, in pursuance of the call of the Mine Workers’ 
association, has grown discouragement rather than hope, a weak- 
ening rather than a strengthening of thestrike. Slimly attended, 
and far from representative of the labor organizations of the 
country, the convention was wanting both in that prestige of 
numbers and representative character so necessary to give the 
resolutions of the convention force and authority, so needed to 
warrant the convention in acting with that positiveness and 

directness and authority indispensable to effectual work. 

So the convention found itself greatly handicapped, handi- 
capped by its own non-representative character, in the taking of 
any advanced action. And it is advanced action that is needed 
on the part of organized labor at this time. A great step forward 
is demanded of organized labor in order to defend the rights of 
labor, an embarkation in the domain of politics in order to secure 
such rights against the aggressions of centralized capital made 
through the arm of the judiciary. By controlling the elections 
and appointments of our judges, the oligarchy of wealth gains a 
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weapon for the oppression of labor, and to disarm the growing 
oligarchy of this weapon it is necessary for labor to organize and 
assert itself at the ballot box, thus taking the control over the 
selection of our judiciary out of the hands of the moneyed 
cliques. 

The organization of wage earners who feel the oppression 
and injustice of the growing oligarchy exercised through the 
courts and injunctions, exercised through government policies 
calculated to grind down the industrious to poverty and enrich 
the speculative cliques—the organization of men who feel this 
for common and general political action is the need of the day. 
It is the only way in which labor can secure its rights, and 
to protect labor the labor unions must organize wage earners for 
such action. The action taken by the St. Louis conference, or 
convention, as it is styled, showed that this was recognized by 
the labor leaders there assembled, but they were so bound down 
by the apparent non-representative character of the convention 
and the slimness of the attendance, that they felt inhibited from 
taking any positive action. They contented themselves with 
making empty resolves. 


THE resolutions adopted by the convention were well 
considered enough, but to make them effective it is necessary that 
they should be backed up by organized labor organizing for 
political action, effecting an organization that would be all 
powerful politically and make apparent the determination of 
organized labor to put its resolves into effect. Until that 
determination is made apparent and organization is made that 
will give assurance of the carrying out of that determination 
whatever may be the resistance offered by centralized capital, 
labor will never gain its rights, wage earners will never be 
secured against despoilment at the hands of moneyed oligarchy— 
a despoilment now most effectually worked through the dear 
dollar system that robs the debtor for the enrichment of the 
creditor and through our clique ridden transportation system. 
Now, as we have said, the St. Louis convention felt itself 
impotent to set in motion the organization of wage earners along 
political lines so needed to back up effectually the resolutions 
taken. This action not being taken the resolutions of the 
convention are themselves impotent, mere expressions of will 
that there is no power to enforce and can be none until wage 
earners make that power by organizing for political action. A 
tithe of the labor, of the energy, of the force expended in 
organizing for waging the battles of labor through the strike, 
would accomplish a revolution of conditions if expended at the 
ballot box. 

And all this was recognized at the St. Louis convention. It 
was resolved ‘‘ that we consider the use of the ballot as the best 
and safest means for the amelioration of the hardships under 
which the laboring class suffers.’’ But without organization for 
political action to put this resolve in force, such resolve is empty 
and worthless. And plans for this organization were not laid at 
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It may well be that the convention was abashed by the 
knowledge that it was far from representative of all labor organi- 
zations, and that it feared to take such positive steps on behalf of 
all organized labor—steps that to be made effective would have to 
be accepted by organized labor generally. But one thing the 
convention could well have done. It could have appointed a 
committee with plenary power charged with calling a national 
convention at some early future date. The necessity of making 
some systematic preparation for the assembling of a convention 
in order to secure an attendance of a representative character has 
been proven by the failure of the recent call issued by the officers 
of the United Mine Workers’ Association to bring about the 
assembling of such a convention. Therefore, the need of a com- 
mittee to carry on a correspondence prior to the assembling of a 
convention, to prescribe the basis of representation, and the 
manner of selecting delegates. It would have been well if the 
St. Louis convention had appointed such a committee. It did not 
do so, but the opportunity may be presented again, if the coal 
strike is drawn out, and the President of the United Mine 
Workers calls a general convention to meet in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 27th, as he is directed to do, if the strike is not settled 
before September 2oth. 


THE St. Louis convention was specifically called to protest 
against and devise plans for resisting the aggressions of the 
moneyed oligarchy made through the medium of the courts 
operating by injunctions. To draw up a mere protest was no 
very difficult matter, but when the convention assemb‘ed it was 
evident that the labor leaders were quite at sea as to plans for the 
backing up of that protest so as to make it effectual. And when 
the convention adjourned they were seemingly just as much at 
sea. President Ratchford of the United Mine Workers’ Associa- 
tion, urged that the convention call upon Mr. McKinley to as- 
semble Congress in special session to act on the matter of 
injunctions. But the first step needed is the election of a Con- 
gress that can be depended upon to do all in its power to check 
the usurpations of the courts, and the taking of this step requires 
organization for political action. To call the present Congress in 
extra session would be quite futile to effect a remedy, for there 
would be no inclination to effect it. The convention took no 
account of this suggestion, nor did it take positive action of any 
kind save to set apart a day, last Friday, on which all members 
of organized labor were requested to contribute their earnings of 
that day for the carrying on of the coal strike, and to fix a date 
for the assembling of a new convention if the strike is not settled 
prior to September 20th, and so announced by President Ratch- 
ford. 

The other action of the convention was limited to the 
adoption of resolves that, backed up by the taking of no steps for 
their enforcement, will carry no weight with the courts in check- 
ing the abuse of their powers and in no way affect the settlement 
of the strike. As we have said, the resolves are well enough in 
themselves, namely, that ‘‘ the ballot is the best and safest weapon 
at the command of wage-earners,’’ that ‘‘ the public ownership of 
railroads and telegraphs is one of the most necessary reforms for 
our body politic,’’ that ‘‘ government by injunction plays havoc 
with the liberty of workingmen and should not be tolerated,’’ and 
finally, ‘‘ that no nation in which the people are totally disarmed 
can long remain a free nation, and, therefore, we urge upon all 
liberty-loving citizens to remember and obey Article 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which reads as follows: ‘‘ The 
right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed,’’ 
a resolve which it would have been wiser to have omitted, for it 
will not secure or promote the arming of our people and_it will be 
sure to be misunderstood in many quarters as an invitation to 
violence and forcible revolution though such arming would be 
in fact, an assurance of peace, for it would serve to disabuse the 
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moneyed oligarchy of any purpose they may harbor to carry their 
aggressions with a high hand. 

What bearing the assembling of the convention and the action 
taken will have on the settlement of the coal strike remains to be 
seen. That the strike has been weakened from the mere fact 
that the attempt made to assemble a representative labor confer- 
ence to devise means for assisting the coal strikers was not 
crowned with success can not be doubted. The loss to the 
strikers is not, indeed, one of a tangible kind, but the failure of 
the conference to come up to expectations is a sentimental loss 
that must tend to discourage the miners on strike, and encourage 
the operators, who showed decided signs of weakening, to hold 
out. This sentimental loss to the strikers growing out of the 
St. Louis conference may be offset by a gain in material support 
growing out of that conference, but hardly likely, for we do not 
believe there was a very general response on last Friday among 
the members of organized labor to the request to put aside their 
earnings on that day as a contribution to the cause of the strug- 
gling miners, 


THAT the striking miners are in dire need of assistance, 
that many are actually starving, cannot be doubted. So if 
assistance does not come to them from some quarter they will be 
driven by desperation either to abandon the strike or to violence, 
and resort to violence must mean the breaking of the strike, for 
violence cannot succeed, and with the breaking of that violence 
those miners, driven to it by desperation, would be cowed back 
into work on terms offered by the operators. This has been the 
lesson of past experiences and for this reason the operators who 
stand in the way of the settlement of the strike, who are resolved 
not to advance wages, would welcome violence. So when Gov- 
ernor Bushnell of Ohio, seeks to systematically relieve the strik- 
ing miners, the operators may look upon him as standing in the 
way of their breaking the strike and operating their mines. It 
might be in order for them to apply for an injunction restraining 
Governor Bushnell from rendering such assistance to the strikers 
on the ground that it serves to prevent the breaking of the strike 
and interferes with their right to operate their mines. Such 
injunction might also be extended to the ministers and various 
relief committees associated with Governor Bushnell in this work, 
might be extended to the farmers who give food to the striking 
miners in Pennsylvania thus aiding them in the maintenance of 
their camps. There would be quite as strong reasons for the 
granting of such injunctions as there have been for many of the 
injunctions that have been issued, for relief granted to the 
strikers certainly stands in the way of the breaking of the strike 
and the operation of the mines, and with such operation, we are 
told, no one has the right to interfere by word or deed. True, the 
granting of such injunctions would deny to the laborer the 
right to live, but the right of the laborer to live must not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the right of the operator to work his 
mines. The courts have said so, and what the courts decree is law. 


GOVERNOR GriGcGs of New Jersey, able lawyer, has given 
us some advice as to the general evils of law making, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the American Bar Association, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He tells us that there are too many laws made, and 
that what are made are crude. Asa remedy, he suggests that 
we intrust the making of our laws to men trained to construct 
laws. As the majority of the members of Congress and of the 
members of our State legislatures are trained in the law, this is 
rather hard on the legal profession. But we have no disposition 
to excuse our lawyer legislators for the botchy character of the 
legislation they grind out sointerminably. The trouble with our 
legislation is, however, that there is too much legal acumen, not 
too little, too much legal narrowness and too little common sense 
entering into the make up of our statutes. The greatest reform 
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needed in law making is not the further wrapping of our statutes 
in legal phrases and legal forms that obscure the aim of our laws, 
so that the layman is befogged and must go to the lawyer for 
interpretation, but the simplification of our statutes so that their 
scope and purpose may readily be gathered by anyone. And it 
is not the lawyer, however skilled, who is fitted to bring about 
this simplification. More common every day men, men engaged 
in the production of wealth and on whom the laws most directly 
bear, are needed in our legislatures, not more trained lawyers. 

It is very true we have too many laws, but the greatest 
abuse of law-making power lies at the door of the judiciary, not 
of the legislative branch of our government. It is of a surplus- 
age of court-made laws rather than statute laws that our people 
complain, and the court-made laws that are promulgated 
as injunctions restraining men from the exercise of this right 
and that on the ground that such exercise interferes with some 
one else’s rights are particularly offensive. They are offensive, 
because infraction of such court-made regulations puts the tres- 
passer at the abject mercy of the court, depriving him of the 
right to a trial by jury. Let a man infringe some rule of court 
established for his guidance outside of court, let him be brought 
before the judge for such offence, and the judge at once becomes 
prosecuting attorney, judge and jury, all in one. 

Thus we have seen it in the present coal strike. On the 
filing of a complaint, by some coal operator, with a court, to the 
effect that some striker or body of strikers is interfering with 
the rights of such operator to work his mine, interfering, though 
the interference may be only inducing the miners working in 
such mine to exercise their undoubted right to quit work and 
join the strike, said court issues a temporary injunction, restrain- 
ing the striker from pursuit of those acts cited by the operator 
as interfering with the working of his mine. If such striker does 
not heed such court-made law he is guilty of contempt of court, 
taken before such court as a prisoner, and then tried and pun- 
ished by the judge, acting as prosecuting attorney, judge and 
jury, acting as three in one. Thus for transgressing such court 
order he is arbitrarily punished, imprisoned, at the discretion of 
the judge. And when the judge becomes legislator, by making 
certain acts criminal, such as marching over public highways and 
speaking to working miners with a view to getting them to strike, 
which are not criminal under the statute laws, when he becomes 
executive officer by directing the sheriff as to the manner of en- 
forcing such court law and apprehending transgressors, when he 
becomes prosecuting attorney in bringing such transgressor be- 
fore the bar of the court, when he acts as judge in interpreting 
the law, and as jury in passing on the facts bearing on the trans- 
gressor’s case, there is grave occasion for alarm, much reason for 
protest. 


Bur it is not only with such court-made laws and usurpa- 
tion of the judiciary that our people find fault. Where there is 
no statute law covering a dispute brought before a court, such 
dispute is settled in accordance with the rules of common law, 
common law being originally synonymous with common sense. 
And it always ought to remain so. But our common law has 
been handed down to us by a long line of English judges, to say 
nothing of our own. The rules of common sense by which they 
settled disputes have been established as precedents by which the 
courts are guided to-day. So our common law has become a 
mass of precedent, and so far as this precedent, established at 
various periods near and remote, is in accord with common sense, 
it is well—for it would not be possible to do otherwise with 
justice—for the courts to rest their judgments on such precedents. 
But from the nature of things, the age from which much pre- 
cedent is handed down, and the changed social conditions existing 
to-day and then, precedent now and then grows musty, a pre- 
cedent established in one social condition as just law, growing 
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with changed social conditions such as changed relations of 
employer and employed, the raising of the employee from the 
position of a menial to an equal, quite counter to common sense. 
And when precedent grows musty and stands in the way of our 
courts ruling as common sense would dictate, we should unhesi- 
tatingly throw such precedent to the winds, not strive to twist 
common sense into accord with that precedent. In short, to our 
courts common law should always be common sense. As to 
statute law, it must be supposed to be what our different legisla- 
tive bodies regard as common sense and the courts must, of 
course, take it as such. 

And while we are speaking of the courts we are tempted to 
speak of a piece of our judicial machinery that is quite repulsive 
to justice-loving people. We refer to the office of prosecuting 
attorney. The aim of our prosecuting attorneys is too generally 
not to secure a just verdict, but to convict. We have it carried 
to an extreme in capital cases, where we have prosecuting attor- 
neys working strenuously to shut out proof of innocence, so that 
they may secure the triumph of convicting and hanging their 
man. It is a standing disgrace on our judicial system and 
peculiarly abhorrent to read a paragraph such as the following 
in the report of a murder trial. The case is one of apparently 
national interest, a husband accused of murdering his wife, the 
case of Louis Luetgert before a Chicago court. His son, a mere 
lad, was put on the stand by the prosecution and this is the news- 
paper comment: ‘‘ He caused something of a sensation in con- 
cluding his testimony, and, it is believed, made counsel for 
the prosecution regret having placed him on the stand.’’ And 
why regret? Simply because his evidence went further than 
anticipated, went to prove the innocence of the prisoner, and the 
prosecuting attorney does not want him to be proven innocent, is 
bent on hanging him, guilty or innocent. If our prosecuting 
attorneys bent their efforts to aiding judge and jury to come 
to a just verdict, instead of striving to secure a conviction willy 
nilly, the purposes of a Christian and justice-loving people would 
be better served and we would have a higher regard for our 
judicial machinery. 


Ir 1s ever satisfactory to see politicians of the stripe who 
engage in politics for personal gain, not for the country’s good, 
turned down. So there is satisfaction in the turning down of 
Senator Wellington in Maryland by his own party, and of Senator 
Platt in New York by the candidacy of Mr. Low for the Mayor- 
ship of Grea er New York, a candidacy that has swept the ground 
from beneath the feet of the regular Republican organization, 
In Maryland Senator Wellington, who is not a Baltimorean, 
essayed to play the role of dictator in Baltimore politics. He 
picked out a candidate for Mayor and succeeded in electing dele- 
gates pledged to him by the disgraceful methods so familiar to 
the politician of the primary. But Senator Wellington had 
ridden a little too high a horse. He had assumed the right to 
dispense the Maryland Federal patronage, as if such patronage 
was at his disposal, for the payment of his politicaldebts. The 
natural result was that he antagonized other would-be disposers 
of this patronage. At the same time he alienated himself from 
the decent element in his party. He deemed he was strong 
enough to carry things with a high hand, but he miscalculated. 
The opposition to his rule united and triumphed over him in the 
state convention ; the Wellington delegates sent from Baltimore 
to the convention, and who bore the taint of the disgraceful 
methods resorted to in their choosing, were refused admittance 
into the convention. So was a contesting delegation ; the prima- 
ries in Baltimore were declared null and ordered to be held over 
again, and so has Senator Wellington been unhorsed in city and 
state. 

The patronage of the consolidated city of Greater} New 
York which will be at the disposal of the first mayor of the new 
city to be elected this fall is a tempting plum. Mr. Platt did 
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not want it to escape him, and he resolved that a candidate of his 
choosing should be the Republican standard bearer, and, Demo- 
cratic dissensions aiding, the first mayor of Greater New York. 
But a movement was started outside of the lines of party. Mr. 
Low, ex-Mayor of Brooklyn, President of Columbia University 
and rich, was put forward by those who declare that they are 
engaged in the campaign to secure an honest civic government, 
not the spoils of office. And the campaign in his behalf has 
prospered marvellously, prospered until more than one-third of 
the voters of Greater New York have declared, in writing, their 
preference for Mr. Low. The getting of this unparalleled 
endorsement cost money, for it was gotten by a house-to-house 
canvass, but it has been gotten nevertheless, with the result that 
Mr. Platt and the Republican organization must play second 
fiddle, not first, in the New York campaign. There is fuming 
and threatening galore by Mr. Platt’s lieutenants, threatening to 
put up a ticket of their own despite Mr. Low’s candidature ; but 
in this threatening they find cold comfort, for they cannot hope 
to elect such ticket, the most they can hope for by taking such 
course being to encompass the defeat of Mr. Low and bring about 
the success of Tammany. We do not hold Mr. Low in particu- 
larly high estimation, but we cannot but feel satisfaction in the 
turning down of Mr. Platt, though one of the cleanest of the 
stripe of politicians who make a business of politics for their own 
rather than the country’s weal. 


But though the old politician has been turned down in New 
York and the new in Maryland, the worst, and yet the best, poli- 
tician of them all has come out on top. Mathew Stanley Quay has 
a firmer hold than ever on the Republican party of Pennsylvania. 
The recent convention of the party waited upon his wishes, 
waited upon him, or rather his lieutenants—for his command 
was so supreme that he did not put in a personal appearance at 
the convention—to dictate the platform, nominated candidates of 
his choosing. Of the men chosen for the offices of State Treas- 
urer and Auditor General we know little. But they are tainted 
by the fact that they owe their places to serving the machine. 
They are unfitted to hold public office, because they will owe 
service, first, to the machine, and next to the State. For this 
reason they ought to be defeated, but they will not. 

So, Mr. Quay’s control of the party politics of the State 
practically gives him the power to appoint all the elective officers 
of the State government, and, through them, their subordinates. 
He chooses the State Treasurer, he chooses the Auditor General. 
The people have no say, they simply pay the reward that Mr. 
Quay gives to two men for helping him. 

The Republican party was never so venal in Pennsylvania 
as it is to-day, never so much for spoils, and so little for prin- 
ciple. The story of the last legislature is one of unparalleled 
corruption and disgrace. The appetite of the legislators for de- 
bauchery and corruption was whetted in the Senatorial fight 
and never lost down to the day of adjournment. The whole 
session was frittered away in extravagance, frittered away on 
the principle that public office is a public snap. Condemned 
even by the partizan Republican press, it became necessary 
for the Republican convention to express mild regrets for the 
failings of the legislature. As this convention was made up 
largely of members of the legislature, this mild criticism amounted 
to a self-chastisement. Yet they would not take the blame for 
their own short-comings; they excused their failure to fulfill 
campaign pledges of reform on the ground that the active oppo- 
sition of Democratic legislators was insurmountable. Consider- 
ing the fact that there were only 6 Democrats in a Senate of 
50 members and 33 in a House of 204 members, these Democrats 
must have been men of a very superior calibre. 

What the Republicans of Pennsylvania will think of their 
44 representatives in the Senate and 171 in the House who could 
not legislate in the face of the opposition said to have been raised, 
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not rearly raised, by 6 Democrats in the Senate and 33 in the 
House, or what they will think of the platform writers who 
offered such excuse for the party’s failings, remains to be seen. 
The New York 77/bune, in printing the platform of the Pennsyl- 
vania Republican convention, had the thoughtful charitableness 
to drop this plank out altogether. The convention would have 
done well to consult the 777éune in advance. The part of the 
platform the 77/bune did think worthy of printing is worthy of 
little comment. It declares as directly as its writers had the 
face to make it against civil service reform and for the spoils 
system. In this, party and platform are quite consistent. It 
declares that dollar wheat has killed free silver, that the Dingley 
bill is a model of all that is good and then falls into the slip of 
asserting, by innuendo, that prosperity is yet in the future, by 
stating that ‘‘already the hum of reviving industry is heard 
throughout the land.’’ 

As A marked contrast to the Republican convention slavishly 
doing the bidding of Mr. Quay, we have the Democratic conven- 
tion hotly engaged in unhorsing a Democratic leader false to his 
party, but unwilling to rid the new Democracy of his incum- 
brance. Mr. Harrity, gold Democrat, and who, in justice to the 
Pennsylvania Democracy, should have resigned his membership 
in the National Democratic Committee last year, a position he 
held passively, like a dog in the manger, refusing to exercise the 
duties of that position, and refusing to Jet any one else exercise 
them, has been forced off the committee. The struggle was 
severe, the Democrats who were ready to ignore the new questions 
of policy raised by the Chicago convention of last year were many, 
but silver Democrats triumphed, not only declaring unequivocally 
for the free coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to16, but 
accomplishing the more difficult feat of unseating Mr. Harrity, 
and electing a silver Democrat in his place as national com- 
mitteeman. So the Democratic party of Pennsylvania has not 
backslided, like the Democracy of Maryland, has not backslided 
as the Democracy of New York City, if not of the State, is almost 
certain to do. ‘To the activity and energy of Mr. Garman is due 
the honor of keeping up the Pennsylvania Democracy to the 
notch set at Chicago. 

THE Nebraska Republicans have also made their entries for 
the race of this year. The stakes are unimportant, a judgeship 
and two regentships of the State University. But strenuous effort 
is to be made to bring the State back into the Republican column. 
The Republicans absolutely ignored the silver question in their 
platform, as a dead issue, but it is on this issue, and this issue 
alone, that the campaign will be fought out. 

The one noteworthy incident of the Nebraska convention 
was Mr. Thurston’s announcement that he would not be a 
candidate for return to the United States Senate. ‘‘I do not 
like public life in Washington, I do like home life in Nebraska’’ 
he said. ‘That he should not care to remain longer in Washing- 
ton is not surprising. ‘The work for which it seems he was sent 
to the Senate has been accomplished and he can serve no further 
purpose of his powerful client, his client at least before his 
election to the Senate, if not afterwards, the Union Pacific 
Railroad, by continuing to occupy a seat in that body. Before his 
election to the Senate he was the attorney of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, in the Senate he served the interests of that road, 
steadfastly opposed all plans that contemplated the holding of 
the Union Pacific road responsible to the government for the full 
amount of its indebtedness, opposed steps for the collection 
of that debt in full, and aimed to secure a compromise of the 
debt of the road to the government. And this compromise is 
about to be effected by the sale of the property, and the govern- 
ment’s interest in the property, to a reorganization committee for 
half the value of the claim. So there is no need for Mr. 
Thurston to remain in Washington to look after the interests of 
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the Union Pacific road, and he will therefore return to his 
Nebraska home, to become again, we doubt not, the attorney of 
the Pacific road. 


THAT we are not importing gold in large volume, that Eng- 
land holds the cards to prevent imports of gold into America 
under circumstances most favorable to such imports, that she has 
the power to pay such indebtedness incurred on account of pur- 
chases of our products and that she cannot pay either by exports 
of merchandise or offset by interest charges due her creditor 
classes—the power to pay such indebtedness, that in ordinary 
cases would require the export of gold, by returning to us securi- 
ties, and that the British bankers evince a disposition to use 
this power and keep their gold, is exciting not a little concern. 
This concern, our acting Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. Coffin, 
seeks to allay by pointing to the large reserves held by our 
banks and asserting that ‘‘ if the British do not want American 
securities, and have no confidence in them, our people are ina 
position to buy them and pay forthem.’’ And then he goes on to 
assert that it makes no difference to us whether England keeps her 
gold by dumping securities on our markets or not. But it does 
make a vast difference. If England settles her indebtedness to 
us by returning our securities our banks will have to provide the 
means of payment for such securities. And if the resources of 
our banks are used in that way, their ability to extend accom- 
modation to mercantile and industrial pursuits and thus aid in 
building up revival must be curtailed. 

Mr. Coffin tells us that our banks are in a position of unsur- 
passed strength to meet such demand, this position proving, on 
examination, to lie in the large deposits in the New York banks 
and the great amount of loanable funds at the disposal of said 
banks. But the fact that the New York banks are owing 
great sums to the rest of the country, and hence have great sums 
of money on hand, does not make their position one of unsur- 
passed strength. It makes their position one of weakness. Let 
the British bankers send us our securities in payment for our 
products and the drain on the New York banks must be two-fold, 
first they must increase their loans on stock exchange securities, 
and second, supply the money in payment for our food products 
sold abroad and which are paid for in securities. The proceeds 
of the sale of such securities must be ultimately passed to the 
credit of their country correspondents and then be drawn upon 
by such correspondents as money is required in payment for the 
crops. And as the New York banks must provide the funds for 
the purchase of such securities, this means a steady drain on 
their resources. 


THE statement of the condition of our national banks on 
July 23d last, made to the Comptroller of the Currency, is super- 
ficially very satisfactory. It shows that deposits are larger than 
ever before, $1,770,000,000—$102,000,000 larger than the year 
before, and that the loans and discounts have shown a steady 
expansion, an expansion as compared to May 14th last of 
$43,000,000—as compared to July 14th of last year of $7,000,000. 
This expansion of loans since last spring is taken as evidence of 
industrial revival, as showing that trade is more active, an 
increasing volume of business requiring an increased volume of 
bank funds for its transaction. 

But when we analyze the returns we are confronted with 
these significant facts. The increase in deposits for all national 
banks on July 23d last, as compared to July 14, 1896, was $102,- 
000,000, the increase in deposits in the New York banks alone 
for this period was $116,000,000. The deposits of the banks 
outside of New York have not increased, but decreased by 
$14,000,000 during this period. During the same period the loans 
and discounts of all the banks increased by $7,000,000, the loans 
of the New York banks alone increased by $66,000,000. So the 
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loans of the banks outside of New York actually decreased 
during the year by $59,000,000. The meaning of this is clear. 
It is that there is less demand for money in the channels of trade, 
less enterprise than a year ago, that the increased demand for 
money has come from stock speculators, from men constrained to 
purchase securities returned to us from Europe. And the mean- 
ing of the increase of deposits in the New York banks, and decrease 
in the deposits of outside banks, is equally clear. It is that 
money has shunned the channels of trade, where it could not be 
profitably used because of industrial stagnation, and sought the 
channels of speculation. 


THE jubilation of the French over the fraternization of the 
Czar of Russia and President Faure of France, and of the an- 
nouncement of a Franco-Russian alliance, is characteristic of the 
effervescence of the French people. They attach too much stress 
on the alliance, regard it as binding Russia to serve France in 
the attainment of her ambitions. If we mistake not, the alliance 
will bind the other way round. It must be remembered that 
France had more to gain from such alliance than Russia and 
less to give, that Russia is a growing power, France a dormant, 
if not dying one, and it is unreasonable to suppose that such 
considerations were not weighed in arranging the alliance. 
France was the anxious nation, Russia the impassive one, and 
the bargain was undoubtedly struck accordingly. That Russia 
bound herself to aid France in the attainment of her dreams of 
aggression is not probable ; that France bound herself to support 
Russia in her aggressive policy is most probable. 

The fact that the French people are a dead people, that they 
have but an effervescent sort of patriotism to sustain them and 
are hence lacking in force for either aggression or defense, can- 
not be gainsaid. The French revolution brought into being a 
splendid patriotism, a patriotism that made the armies of the 
revolution and early empire invincible, a splendid patriotism that 
made death preferable to serfdom, and before the patriot armies 
that were sent forth to meet the enemies of France resolved on 
victory or death, no armies of hirelings could make successful 
resistance. But this splendid patriotism went out on the battle- 
fields of the Napoleonic wars, was made a sacrifice to Napoleon’s 
ambition, leaving an effervescent patriotism in its place. And 
this sort of patriotism will not sustain a people. 


ENGLAND has awakened from its jubilee to find itself belted 
with unsuspected perils. There are domestic troubles; disloca- 
tion of industries, causing loss of trade and wage-wars ; diplomatic 
troubles which are at last leading up to open quarrels ; and there 
are already in progress half a dozen active campaigns which ordi- 
nary folks call wars, but which Mr. Gladstone describes as mili- 
tary operations merely. British troops are now busy in strategic 
movements in Crete; in Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Mata- 
béléland in South Africa; they are also forcing a march of con- 
quest through the Soudan; and now three separate campaigns 
are being waged on the Indian frontier, in the Chitral-Swat dis- 
trict, on the Khyber-Peshawur border, and in the Tochi Valley. 
The trouble pending in and concerning the destiny of Crete is 
directly due to the half-and-half policy of England in the matter 
of the Armenian outrages, and, later, in its vacillation on the 
question of Thessaly’s evacuation. In both cases England has 
played false friend to her invaluable man-in-possession at Con- 
stantinople, or, which is quite as bad, has shown weakness where 
strength was the sole test of sincerity. 

In justifiable disgust, the Sultan has clearly decided to be his 
own guide and defender. A word passed to and fro between St. 
Petersburg and the Sublime Porte. Then came the rumors of a 
re-wakening of Islam. From the domain of the Ameer, of ever- 
doubtful Afghanistan, were heard mysterious foretellings of 
activity among its tribes. The so-called Mad Mullah, in whom 
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we have to recognize the modern Peter the Hermit of Moham- 
medanism, was firing all Afghanistan into fury which is one- 
half fervent piety. Not simply to win back lost territory and 
independence from the hated English, but to inspire the Moham- 
medan race in India with new enthusiasm in their faith. This 
once accomplished, the future is in their own hands. Islam will 
again be the conqueror, and, with its help, the Hindoo people 
can avenge their race against the tyrant Power, which, revel- 
ling in wealth, yet permits famines and plagues to curse 
the land it professes to bless. That these have been the inspirit- 
ing ideas back of the tribal outbreaks on the frontier is now 
evident, and the substantial victories already gained are re- 
garded as divine sanction and encouragement for the larger 
crusade. Between the lines may be read a modernized version 
of the writing on the wall at Belshazzar’s feast. England has 
lost touch with Turkey, with Russia, and now, apparently, with 
France, on whom she has counted, condescendingly, for a 
helping hand in the coming day of trouble. From Germany, as 
a power, she has long been estranged, and commercial hostilities, 
bitter enough for years past, are going to culminate in open tariff 
war. If her isolation in 1895 seemed ‘‘ splendid ’’ to a Canadian 
outsider, it is now neither splendid nor comfortable to England 
herself. She may watch the whimsical swapping of wine table 
compliments between Russia and France with an amused 
wistfulness and may be reminded by their verbal ‘‘ alliance’’ of 
the Scriptural injunction against the wisdom of ploughing with 
an ox and an ass together in the one harness, but, nevertheless, 
the phenomenon bodes no good for England. Neither does the 
indignant repudiation of British suzerainty by President Kruger. 
Look where she will, abroad and at home, in the houses of her 
friends and in the wider-spreading camps of her enemies, the 
signs of the times are stormy. The day must come, and this 
may be its dawning, when the British Empire can no longer 
maintain its thin hold on outlying and alien territories. It may 
take on a surer prosperity when its interests are consolidated. 


WHEAT AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 








AS the rise in wheat taken the silver question out of the 
H sphere of practical politics? If said rise in wheat has dis- 
proven the contention of bimetallists it doubtless has, but 
not otherwise. And the rise in wheat, coming on top of a fall in 
silver as it has, has not disproven the contention of bimetallists 
that the great fall in the price of wheat dating from 1872 and 
culminating in the years 1894-95 was in great measure due to the 
concurrent fall in the gold price of silver and the resulting 
premium on gold in silver using countries. Therefore, the silver 
question cannot be dismissed. It will remain a live issue in 
American politics until the contention of bimetallists is disproven 
and is dropped, or until that contention gains general acceptance 
and is recognized on our statute books. 

There are, no doubt, great numbers of voters who are 
influenced in the casting of their votes by superficial appearances, 
who voted last fall for free silver coinage but whose belief in 
bimetallism has been shaken by the recent marked rise in wheat, 
and who, if now called upon to pass judgment on the question, 
would declare against free silver coinage. This disposition is 
especially marked among Democrats, whose conversion to bimetal- 
lism dates no further back than the Chicago convention of last 
year, men who had passively followed the doctrine of gold mono- 
metallism, taking it from the gold leaders of the party as Demo- 
cratic doctrine, but who were rudely disabused of this belief by 
the National Convention, which repudiated their up to that time 
chosen leaders, and who were thereupon constrained by their 
ideas of party regularity to become advocates of bimetallism. 
Naturally, the conversion of such men was prone to be superficial. 





They did not gain a broad grasp of the doctrine they had for the 
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most part unthinkingly and passively opposed, and which they 
were so suddenly called upon, as good Democrats, to defend. 
They had time for but a hasty preparation for their new task, 
they gave but a hasty study and jumped at conclusions. 

And converts of such stamp undertook the teaching of the 
doctrine they had so newly espoused. Naturally, we had much 
false teaching of sound tenets, much spreading of unwarranted 
conclusions. And thus was it made possible for the gold mono- 
metallists to shoot their darts, with some show of reason, at straw 
arguments, while bimetallists, who had a grasp of the doctrine 
they espoused, were put at the immeasurable disadvantage of 
extricating themselves from impossible positions into which their 
new allies forced them. Thus were bimetallists thrown into an 
attitude of defense ; instead of being able to give their undivided 
energies to assailing the doctrine of gold monometallism, they 
had to give a great part of their attention to tearing down crude 
and false assumptions built in good part by their own friends and 
eagerly seized upon and made much of by the gold contractionists. 

So it happened that many of the advocates of bimetallism 
were worsted during the last campaign by their opponents. The 
effect of such worstings on some men was rather to strengthen 
than weaken them in their new faith. Every knock-down only 
served to make them more determined ; they set about a deeper 
study of the question, intent upon better preparing themselves 
that they might come back at their opponents better prepared to 
resist and defend themselves and to give instead of taking knock- 
down blows. But the effect of knock-down blows is not the same 
on all men. 

When some men see the conclusions they have come to after 
superficial study, disproven, they give closer application to the 
subject to see if they are not at fault in hastily jumping at con- 
clusions rather than the doctrine upon which they have tacked, 
perhaps quite unwarrantably, such conclusions. Such men do 
not lose faith because temporarily worsted in argument. They 
study the question with greater application, and if study proves 
that they have suffered defeat from a false conception on their 
part of certain detail of the doctrine they have espoused and 
from no inherent falsity in the doctrine itself, they become more 
firmly imbued in the faith as they overcome each rebuff. But 
there are other men who are not gifted with such earnestness of 
application, who have not the energy to get up after they have 
been once knocked down, who have not that determination that 
leads men to question whether the cause of that knock-down lies 
not in their own weakness, a weakness to be remedied, rather than 
in any strength of the position of their opponents, and such men 
become less firm in the faith when their hastily jumped at con- 
clusions are proven faulty. They judge that the weakness that 
has led to their discomfiture, is a weakness not of their own 
making, but a weakness in the cause they have espoused. 

So it is that we find many Democrats who changed from 
advocacy of gold monometallism before the Chicago convention 
to advocacy of bimetallism after, because it was politically expe- 
dient to do so, and who then gathered very superficial convictions 
on bimetallism, after hasty study, losing faith in the doctrine of 
bimetallism, for the rise in wheat, coming with a further fall in 
silver, disproves one of their hastily arrived at conclusions, namely, 
that a fall in the price of silver must be followed by a fall in 
wheat and that no rise can come in the price of wheat until the 
gold price of silver rises. 

Such statements, constantly repeated during the last cam- 
paign, stand disproven by the recent course of the wheat and 
silver markets. Yet these crude conclusions, quite false, thus 
baldly stated, have their foundation in a great truth. And that 
truth is that the fall in silver and the resulting premium on gold 
in silver and paper using countries resulted in a great stimulus 
to wheat growing in such countries and to exports to gold 
standard countries and thus reared up a competition under the 
stress of which the price of wheat was forced down. In other 
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words, the fall in silver or, as expressed in silver and paper 
using countries, the rising premium on gold, has encouraged our 
competitors to plant larger areas in wheat. Now the planting 
of larger areas in wheat means generally larger crops, but not 
always, as we have learned by the experience of this year and last, 
and larger crops produce increased competition and lower 
prices. 

So it was that the fall in the gold price of silver led to a 
fall in the price of wheat, so it is that the price of wheat now 
mounts upwards while the price of silver falls, for there have 
come short crops of wheat, not because our competitors have 
planted less, for with the exception of India, where the planting 
has been affected by the famine made impoverishment of the 
people, they have planted more, but because the increased acre- 
age they have planted has yielded less. It is from causes over 
which our competitors for the wheat markets of Great Britain 
have no control that they are entirely, or in great degree, taken 
out of the category of competitors for the time being. They 
aimed to increase that competition, aimed to grow more wheat 
and make a market for that wheat by underselling our producers 
in the markets of Europe, by driving down the gold price of 
wheat. But the aims of men sometimes miscarry. 

And why should our competitors aim to grow more wheat 
and gain a market for that wheat by driving down the gold 
price? Simply because it would be profitable for them to do so 
and it would be profitable because a driving down of the gold 
price would not of necessity mean a driving down of the silver or 
paper price. And it is by the silver or paper price that they 
measure the cost of production, for it is in silver or paper that 
they pay the costs of production and those costs do not fluctuate 
with the fluctuations in the premium on gold, do not increase 
with a rise in the premium on gold brought about by a fall in sil- 
ver. Soitis that as this premium on the gold for which they 
sell their wheat rises, so, also, rises the margin of profits and they 
can afford to sell for a smaller gold price, the smaller gold price 
meaning as large a price as ever in their own currencies. 

It should be remarked, however, that to the wheat producers 
of two great countries that have long enjoyed a premium on gold, 
a further fall in silver does not mean a rise in the premium on 
gold. These two countries are Russia and India, Russia which 
has taken steps to tie her people down to the gold standard and 
India, whose currency has been hung up for her and given an 
artificial value by the closing of the Indian mints to free silver. 
So the premium on gold, as measured by the Indian rupee, is not 
fixed by the price of silver bullion, but by the arbitrary limit 
placed on coinage and hence the supply of rupees by the Indian 
Government. And the British Government has so ordered it that 
this premium on gold in India has risen in the face of the last fall 
of silver. In Argentine, this is not so, though in a measure 
Argentine, being on a paper basis, is independent of the fall in 
silver. But the Argentinian currency keeps a closer relation to 
silver than it does to gold and the premium on gold in Argentine 
has risen very materially with the great fall in silver that dates 
from the middle of last July, risen from 180 to about 190 per 
cent. And this rise in premium on gold coming on top of the rise 
in the gold price of wheat makes the rise of wheat seem even 
greater to the Argentinian than it does to us and the result is, he 
has been encouraged to plant an unparalleled acreage with wheat. 
If this planting turns out well we will feel the effects of the result- 
ing increased competition about January next. 

This much said, we turn to the treatment accorded this ques- 
tion of rising wheat and falling silver by one of the most super- 
ficial and dogmatic, yet most widely read of metropolitan papers, 
and withal a paper that has had leanings to bimetallism of the 
international stripe. We speak of the New York lWor/d, which 
has denied that any of our ills are associated with our adherence 
to the gold standard, which has seen no good in bimetallism and 
yet has, from time to time, urged that we take up this policy, 
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from which nothing can be gained, if we can get other nations to 
make this change in their currency system, not for good and 
possibly for ill, concurrently with us. As usual, it is misrepre- 
sentation with which we have to deal. ‘‘ Mr. Bland,’’ says the 
World, ‘‘ has always strenuously contended, that the low price 
of wheat and farm products was due not to large crops in com- 
peting countries, but to the demonetization of silver and the 
decline in the price of that metal.’’ Now, we may not be as 
familiar with the speeches of Mr. Bland as the New York World, 
but we venture the assertion that Mr. Bland never said that the 
fall in silver ‘‘was not due to large crops incompeting coun- 
tries.’’ If he ever did say so, he was speaking heresy from the 
bimetallist’s point of view. What he has said, and what we 
have always said, is just the opposite of this, that the low price 
of wheat was due to large crops in competing countries, and 
that these large competing crops were due to the demonetization 
of silver. 

Having thus arranged false premises for Mr. Bland and 
other bimetallists to stand upon, the Wor/d proceeds to clinch its 
point. It points out very truly that Mr. Bland ‘‘ contends that 
the advance in wheat is due solely to short crops in competing 
countries ’’ and then continues : 

‘“‘ He is right about that. But if short crops in competing 
countries produce high prices, why do not large crops in compe- 
ting countries produce low prices? What is the matter with the 
rule that it will not work both ways ?’’ 


The rule does work both ways. Large crops in competing 
countries do and have produced low prices, and it is by holding 
out large profits to silver using and paper using peoples in the 
shape of a premium on gold that the demonetization of silver has 
encouraged the production of large crops in competing countries 
which in turn have produced low prices. This is the connection 
between the fall in the gold price of silver and the fall in 
the price of wheat. There is nothing occult, nothing super- 
natural about this connection. The connection is made through 
the laws of trade, through the law of supply and demand, a fall 
in silver, or rather rise in the premium on gold in silver and 
paper using countries, meaning an increase of profits to the grain 
producers in such countries and an increased supply of wheat. 

The occular proof that the low price for wheat culminating 
in 1894-5 was attributable in great measure to the fall in 
the price of silver and the resulting premium on gold is found in 
the fact that wheat growing has barely held its own in gold 
using countries during the past fifteen years, and that the acreage 
planted and crops grown in those countries in which gold has 
commanded a’ premium have been increased greatly. Further 
striking proof that it was the competition with such countries 
that forced down the price of wheat is found in the fact that in 
1881 the United Kingdom, the great market for the surplus 
wheat of the world, imported 44,367,450 bushels of wheat from 
gold using countries and in 1895 only 33,173,820. In 1881 she 
imported but 11,625,428 bushels from silver and paper using 
countries, in 1895, 46,542,775. 

As we have said there are no doubt many men who voted 
for free silver coinage last fall, in the belief that low silver 
meant low wheat, who have been weakened in their belief by the 
rise in wheat that has come coincidentally with the fall in 
silver and are quite ready to abandon the silver cause. This we 
see in the attitude of many Democrats who became converts 
to bimetallism, not from deep conviction but for reasons of 
political expediency. Advocacy of free silver coinage seeming 
to be less expedient from a politician’s standpoint than last year, 
less likely to be the high road to political power and self 
preferment, less likely to catch votes for the party, there is 
an unmistakable disposition to drop the silver question. We saw 
it in Maryland, we see it in New York and in many other of 
the North Atlantic States. 

But the silver question will not drop out of practical politics, 
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for falling silver, other things being equal, does mean falling 
wheat, does mean falling cotton. Falling silver and a rising 
premium on gold, a premium that marks an appreciation of gold 
as measured by commodities not a depreciation of silver, means 
a raising of the profits of wheat and cotton growing in silver and 
paper using countries, means an increase in acreage planted 
under the stimulus of increased profits, means, rain not failing 
our competitors and blights of locusts not overtaking them, 
larger crops, and larger crops mean increased competition and 
lower prices. This we are likely to find next year, and if we do 
find it men who have become less firm in their belief in 
bimetallism owing to the fall in silver and rise in wheat, will 
become firmer than ever, their old losses which they are disposed 
to forget when prices are rising, they will recollect, and there will 
be a closing up and strengthening of the forces demanding the 
restoration of bimetallism. 

So the silver question will not drop out of American politics, 
it will not drop out unless the price of wheat is kept up from 
now until 1900. High prices for wheat this year will not affect the 
Congressional elections next year. It is high prices next year 
that will alone make votes for the Republicans, low prices will 
make votes for free silver. And so it will be in 1900. If prices 
rule low in 1899 and 1900 men will not be influenced in the cast- 
ing of their votes by the high prices for wheat obtainable to-day. 
They will attribute the high prices of to-day to the true cause, 
and all the false pleadings based on this rise of wheat by the 
gold-monometallists to-day will return to plague them, be the 
making, not of votes for the gold standard, but for free silver 
coinage. So, we repeat, the rise in wheat has not put the silver 
question out of American politics. It has served but one per- 
manent end, namely, to show the inconstancy of those Demo- 
crats who took up the advocacy of bimetallism last year from 
motives of political expediency, to show the people that they 
cannot put faith in such men for leadership, cannot trust such 
men to carry out a reform that they advocate, not from convic- 
tion but merely from motives of political expediency. 

The silver question will be a living issue in the campaigns 
of 1898 and 1g00, but it will not be the only issue. To be suc- 
cessfully waged those campaigns must be fought on broader 
lines, they must be fought for the emancipation of our producing 
classes from the thraldom of industrial slavery to the moneyed 
cliques that confronts them, against the aggressions of central- 
ized wealth on the rights of man, through whatever agencies 
those aggressions are made, and this demands that the battle must 
be waged not alone for free silver coinage, but equally against 
the use of our monetary system and our transportation facilities 
for the ends of monopoly. Monopolization of our paper cur- 
rency by the banks and of our railroads by the speculative 
cliques are the two great agencies by means of which centralized 
capital seeks to aggrandize itself. 

A monetary system that decrees an appreciating dollar and 
falling prices and a transportation system controlled by the cliques, 
so as to make the profits of industry dependent, not upon toil 
and application, but upon the will of the cliques, cliques who by 
the control of the railroads can confer unearned profits, by grant- 
ing rebates in freight charges, and confiscate earned profits by 
exacting discriminating freight charges, are the two most powerful 
agencies that have so far been made to do duty for the building 
up of an oligarchy of wealth on the earnings of the industrial 
classes. But the time is approaching when continued apprecia- 
tion of the dollar will not serve the ends of oligarchy. The 
fall in prices has bankrupted debtors and the owners of debts, 
have, in many instances, become the owners of the property 
pledged as security for such debts. And to profit as owners of 
property they want a cheapening of the dollar and a rising 
market upon which they can sell. But the sale of this property 
would make such men creditors again, for the purchasers would 
pay in cash but a part of the purchase price, giving mortgages 
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for the payment of the balance. And, as creditors, their in- 
terests would lie again in an appreciating dollar which would 
enable them to squeeze from the new purchasers their equity in 
the property, that is the value of the purchased property over 
and above the mortgages and for which they paid cash. So the 
aim of the speculative cliques is to secure a currency over which 
they can exercise control, make dear and cheap at will. And 
to get this sort of a currency they aim at the monopolization 
of our currency by the banks, the first step to which end is the 
cancellation of the national greenbacks and the substitution of 
bank currency. 

Against such aim and the use of our railroads as the tools of 
monopoly, a use to which they will be put so long as they are 
controlled by the speculative cliques, the next campaign must be 
fought. These issues must be given equal importance with the 
silver issue, for they have equal place in the plans of the growing 
oligarchy for the enslavement of our people, and emancipation 
from the thralldom of industrial slavery, from the slavery of 
poverty, will never be gained until our people are secured in their 
earnings, free from the attacks of the speculative cliques made 
through either of these agencies, namely, a monopoly of our 
monetary or transportation systems. ‘The silver question cannot 
be ignored, for the remonetization of silver is the one prompt and 
effectual means of equalizing the exchanges with the silver using 
countries, and taking away from the people of those countries the 
artificial advantage they now possess over us in the shape of a 
premium on gold, an advantage which, amounting to a bounty 
on exports from silver and paper using to gold using countries, 
has enabled such peoples to enter into ruinous competition with 
our producers. 

But the silver question is one of foreign competition under- 
mining the profits of industry and discouraging enterprise; the 
railroad question is one of direct despoilment of the profits of 
industry in the interest of the speculative cliques, and the re-open- 
ing of our mints to free silver coinage is no remedy for the despoil- 
ment of our people carried on through the medium of our rail- 
roads and discrimination in transportation charges. Nor would it 
be protection against despoilment aimed at through the monopoli- 
zation of our monetary system by the banks, for with all paper 
issues controlled by the banks, and specie payments suspended, 
the free coinage of silver would be but a small check on the ability 
of the speculative cliques to despoil our industrial classes by 
expanding and contracting the volume of bank issues, and so 
making money cheap and dear. 

Therefore, the next campaign must be fought on broader 
lines than the silver issue, to be fought successfully it must be 
waged equally against aggressions comtemplated or making, 
either through the agency of a monetary system controlled by 
the speculative cliques through the banks, or of a transportation 
system controlled directly by such cliques. A contest waged on 
narrower grounds than these would be unavailing, even if suc- 
cessful. 


PROBABILITY OF GOLD IMPORTS, 


HERE is a strong disposition among the optomistic to draw 


comparisons between the present year and 1879. That 

year ushered in an era of prosperity and industrial develop- 
ment in marked contrast to the depression of the preceding six 
years and it is cheerful to regard the year 1897 as marking the 
dawn of a similar era of prosperity. 

Prices of commodities in general took an upward turn in 
1879 after having tumbled steadily downward from the panic of 
1873. And so in 1897 prices have taken an upward turn after 
tumbling downward since the panic of 1893. So far we have a 
parallel ; but the causes that led to and sustained the rise in prices 
in 1879 are not the same as the causes behind the rise in 1897. 
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The one great cause behind the rise of prices to-day, namely, a 
shortage in the harvests of our competitors, was indeed behind 
the rise in prices in 1879 but there was a second great cause be- 
hind that rise that is not behind the rise of to-day. And that 
cause was a cheapening of money due to our partial remonetiza- 
tion of silver. In 1878 we passed the Bland Act requiring the 
purchase and coinage of not less than $2,000,000 or more than 
$4,000,000 worth of silver monthly. A hostile administration 
limited the purchases to the minimum amount, but still there was 
provision made for ar addition to our currency of something over 
$25,000,000 a year by the coinage of silver. 

We continued to make these additions down to 1890 when 
the Bland Act was superseded by the Sherman Act, but it was 
soon proven that the addition of currency thus provided for was 
not sufficient to keep up with the increasing demand for money. 
This was shown by the fact that money, that had been cheapened 
by this coinage of silver and by large imports of gold during the 
years 1879-1882, commenced to grow dearer again in 1883, 
prices falling gradually but with little check down to 1890. 

But that the additions to our currency through the coinage of 
silver did exercise a potent influence during the years 1879-1882 
in cheapening money (and when we say cheapening we mean not 
a cheapening as measured by a fall in interest rates but a cheap- 
ening as measured by commodities) can not be doubted. And 
this influence of an increasing money supply, so potent in bring- 
ing about a rise in prices in 1879, and assured by the coinage of 
silver, is wanting to-day. We stopped all purchases of silver by 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act in 1893 
and thus put a stop to any material increase of the volume of our 
currency through silver coinage as we did in 1873 by the closing 
of the mints to free silver coinage. But in 1878 we partially re- 
opened those mints and prepared for certain restricted purchases 
and coinage of silver as outlined above, thus paving the way for 
rising prices in 1879. We have not similarly paved the way for 
rising prices in 1897. 

Thus, there were broader causes underlying the rise of prices 
in 1879 than underlie the rise of prices to-day, and it is not, 
therefore, reasonable to look for a sustained rise in prices com- 
parable with that which we profited from so greatly in the years 
1879-1882. We have now to depend solely on a shortage in the 
harvests of our competitors for a continuance of comparatively 
high prices ; then the advance in prices was sustained both by an 
increase in the volume of money, provided for by the coinage of 
silver, and by crop shortages. So there is not the assurance of a 
sustained advance in prices for our products that there was in 
1879. With the passing away of the misfortunes of our com- 
petitors so must pass away the advance in prices built solely on 
those misfortunes. It was not so in 1879. Then the rise in 
prices was not alone sustained by short harvests outside of our 
own borders, and with a passing away of those shortages only 
that part of the advance in prices built on those shortages was 
lost. There is, of course, opportunity to-day for the increase of 
the volume of our currency, and hence cheapening of money, 
which is equivalent to a raising of prices, through the coinage of 
gold, but there was the same opportunity following 1879 and it 
was availed of. 

During the two years, 1880 and 1881, we imported over 
$175,000,000 of gold in excess of exports, and this formed the 
basis for an expansion of credits and general extension of accommo- 
dation to those engaged in industrial and mercantile pursuits that 
made it possible for men to broaden their businesses and enlarge 
their plants, thus making the foundation for the great industrial 
development that set in in 1879. Without such large imports of 
gold, money would not have been cheapened as it was, there 
could have been no such rise in prices as was recorded, and much 
of the stimulus given to industrial activity by the large profits 
held out by rising prices, would have been wanting. 

With similarly large importations of gold this year and next, 
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the foundation for a general rise in prices will be laid, a rise in 
prices that will be sustained just so long as we can keep that 
gold. And as the permanence of industrial activity is dependent 
on our ability to sustain prices at an advance, the probability of 
bringing gold from Europe in considerable volume, and the 
keeping of that gold after we get it, is of the greatest import in 
measuring the degree and permanence of the industrial revival 
that we may anticipate. 

A glance at our trade returns would seem to leave no doubt 
of our ability to bring gold from Europe and in large volume. 
That we are selling produce abroad to an amount greatly in excess 
of our purchases cannot be doubted, though how large that excess 
is and how much it is in excess of the charges constantly accru- 
ing against us on account of interest charges on our foreign debt, 
on account of the freights earned from our importers by foreign 
ship owners and on account of the expenses of Americans travel- 
ing abroad, is an indeterminable question. Exporting wheat at 
the rate of over 5,000,000 bushels a week, wheat valued at not 
less than a dollar a bushel, besides about $15,000,000 worth of 
other produce, while our weekly imports come, as reported, to 
only about $10,000,000, it would seem to be but a question of a 
short time before we are importing gold in large volume. 

But there are many immeasurable factors to be carried in 
mind. Thus, while it appears that we are selling abroad two 
dollars’ worth of produce to every dollar’s worth purchased, it is 
quite certain that we are building up claims against our foreign 
neighbors at no such rate. To begin with, there is no certainty 
that the wheat now going abroad in such large volume and valued 
at a dollar a bushel or more, has been sold for anything like a 
dollar a bushel. Indeed, it is quite certain that much of the 
wheat now going abroad was bought some time ago for future 
delivery and at prices ruling at the time of the sale. And it is 
of course at those prices that we will get payment. Then there 
is a not inconsiderable amount of merchandise imported from abroad 
which is undervalued or not valued at all, this last being imported 
in the trunks of returning tourists. So it may be assumed with 
safety that we have to pay considerably more for the produce 
brought from abroad than appears on our trade returns, especi- 
ally as our imports are valued at ports of export to which value 
must of course be added the freight and insurance charges on 
the shipments, charges that are paid in great part to foreign ship 
owners and marine insurance companies. So the real trade bal- 
ance in our favor, even before deducting the interest charges on 
our foreign debt and the expenditures of Americans abroad, is 
much less than it appears on the face of our trade returns. 

Still there is no measure of doubt that we are buying very 
much more than we are selling, and that this excess of sales over 
purchases is more than providing the means of paying the 
charges already referred to and incurred on accounts other than 
the purchase of merchandise. So it would seem that Europe 
would have to send us gold. But the bankers of London, to say 
nothing of Frankfort and Berlin, own or control large blocks of 
the securities of our railroad and other corporations, to say 
nothing of government, state and municipal bonds, which are 
marketable on our stock exchanges. And so we cannot bring 
gold from Europe if the bankers of London prefer to sell us such 
securities at the prices we offer rather than send us gold. They 
can pay their debts to America just as effectually by returning 
such securities, selling them in our markets and using the pro- 
ceeds in settlement of indebtedness, asthey can by the export of 
gold. The one question they have to weigh is whether it is more 
profitable to hold gold or our securities at the prices we offer for 
them. It is upon the general decision that the London bankers 
come to on this question that hangs the question of imports of 
gold into America. If they decide to keep the securities they 
hold, imports of gold into America will be large, if they continue 
the course of selling such secnrities, which they are now pursu- 
ing, imports will be small, or none. And, obviously, the better 
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prices we offer for such securities, the more inclined will the 
London bankers be to sell our securities and keep their gold. 

Moreover England has an indirect interest in the continuance 
of the policy of selling securities, and that is that such selling of 
securities must finally lead to withdrawals of deposits from our 
banks for investment in the securities sold, thus making a drain 
on the resources of our banks, constraining them to reduce 
credits and thus putting a check to the advance in prices of those 
products Britain wants to buy. To be sure such curtailment of 
credits must also depress the prices of imported goods, of the 
products England wants to sells to us, but the British people are 
buying three dollars of produce from us where we are buying 
So they would be the gainers of falling prices 
in America in a general shake down. 

English investors in American securities are, of course, 
influenced by motives of an individual as well as of a general 
nature, and so we are bound to find at all times some buying of 
our securities by English investors while others sell and vic 
But it is natural that the individual investors, should 
follow the London bankers through whom they have invested in 
American securities and to whom they look for guidance. So it 
is that the London bankers can direct the general movement 
among British investors in American securities. Let those 
bankers throw out distrust of American securities and there will 
be a general selling movement among investors, let them recom- 
mend such securities to their clients and the selling movement 
will be turned into a buying movement. And there is no doubt 
that the London bankers, and hence the British investing public 
look with disfavor on American securities at this time. So they 
are inclined to avail of the higher prices for American railroad 
securities to dispose of their holdings. And the further the 
advance in prices is carried the stronger may this inclination 
become. 

It should be remarked that there is a large class of British 
investors who buy our securities as other securities as permanent 
investments and without any expectation of ever parting with 
such securities. And such investors, who pay little attention to 
fluctuations in market quotations, are not likely to throw their 
holdings on our markets at this time. They appear in the mar- 
kets at recurring intervals as buyers, but rarely as sellers, and 
there is no likelihood of this large class of investors who hold the 
major part of our foreign indebtedness, engaging in a general 
selling movement. But the London bankers hold large blocks 
of our securities as collateral for loans, and over such securities 
they have a control almost as direct as if they owned them out- 
right. The borrowers must do with those securities largely as 
they are bid. Then, too, there is a great section of the British 
investing public of a speculative turn of mind, men who seek to 
enrich themselves by making frequent changes in their invest- 
ments, and these men are much influenced by the atmosphere of 
the London banking houses. When that atmosphere is blue 
toward American securities so are such speculators, who are 
then inclined to get rid of their holdings. 

And that the atmosphere of the London banking houses is 
very blue at present toward American railroad securities is un- 
mistakable. Hence the continued selling movement, a selling 
movement that effectually obviates the necessity of gold exports 
to America and must continue to obviate such export so long as 
it continues. And is this selling movement likely to cease? 
The answer to this question resolves itself into this: Is there 
any likelihood of the London bankers inclining more favorably to 
American securities, any likelihood of their coming to regard 
holdings of American securities as more desirable than holdings of 
gold? ‘The British people must send us some of their gold, or 
somebody else’s gold which they can buy with their products, or 
they must part with some of the American securities which they 
hold. Whichever they prefer most to keep they can keep ; they 
can keep either gold or our securities as seems most desirable to 
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them. Or they can part with some of their gold and some of 
their securities. But one of these things they must do. As the 
prices we offer for our securities on our markets rise, so rises the 
inclination of the London bankers to send us such securities, but 
so also rises an inclination to keep such securities. 

But the strength of this latter inclination rests on the extent 
to which the British bankers share in the belief of the speculative 
public in America in a brighter outlook, increased earnings and 
hence increased value for American railroad and other properties 
in the future. And as the faith of the British bankers in Ameri- 
can properties is weak, so is their inclination to hold on to our 
securities in preference to gold very slight. Indeed they have 
evinced no such disposition. If there was substantial basis in 
the eyes of the British bankers for the advance in prices for our 
railroad stocks and bonds, and if they looked forward to improved 
conditions, increased earnings and a further advance in prices 
based thereon, they would be disposed to keep such securities 
and let us have gold, but as they do not feel that the rise in 
American railroad securities of the past few months is warranted 
by any change in the prospects of the roads, they evince a decided 
disposition to sell to us our securities on the rise of prices and 
keep their gold. 

It is a fact that the rise of prices that has been recorded on 
our stock exchanges’for railroad securities is based on anticipa- 
tions of increased and maintained earnings in the future rather 
than on any increase of earnings that has been materialized. 
The plain truth is, as reported by /vadstreets’, that the gross 
earnings of our railroads for the first six months of 1897 showed 
a decrease of three-tenths of one per cent. over the similar period 
of 1896 and that net earnings showed an increase of but 4.1 per 
cent., not a very substantial basis upon which to build the great 
rise in prices. It is unquestionably true that our railroads will 
make a much better showing during the second half of 1897 than 
during the first, but making full allowance for this, the fact re- 
mains that the rise in prices for stock exchange securities rests on 
the anticipation that the country is entering upon an era of indus- 
trial development for which we must go back to 1879 to find a 
parallel, and this anticipation has been discounted by the specula- 
tors. And this anticipation is not shared in by the London 
bankers. 

Nor is there reason for this anticipation, reason to believe 
that our railroads will go right on increasing earnings and 
dividends for years tocome. The railroads are dependent for in- 
creased earnings upon growing industrial activity and increased 
traffic. Without an increase in traffic they cannot increase earn- 
ings, for in the face of falling traffic, when they have to hunt for 
business, they cannot increase rates. So the prosperity of the 
railroads is bound up with the prosperity of those they serve, ina 
word, with general prosperity. And, as we have pointed out, the 
measure of industrial revival which we now feel and upon which 
the railroads are prospering, rests on causes of a most transient 
kind, namely, a shortage of crops abroad that has made a great 
market and at rising prices for our farm products, and that there 
is no cause of a permanent nature such as was behind the revival 
in 1879 to give it a degree of permanence. In short, with the 
disappearance of a shortage in the harvests of our competitors, a 
disappearance that will probably come with the next harvest year, 
prices for agricultural products will fall, the farmer’s income, now 
temporarily increased, will fall back into old restricted limits and 
then must follow a curtailed demand for manufactured goods, a 
collapse of any measure of industrial revival we may experience 
and therewith of the foundation upon which is built the hope of 
increased and sustained railroad earnings. 

In 1891-92 we had the same basis for prosperity that we 
have to-day, indeed a better basis, for we were then increasing 
the volume of our currency through silver purchases at the rate 
of about $50,000,000 a year. But this substantial basis Mr. 
Harrison destroyed by declaring that the silver that was being 
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purchased was not a fit foundation upon which to rest our paper 
money and that we must do business on a gold basis. So we 
were thrown back on the shortage of crops in Eastern Europe for 
a basis for the prosperity of 1891-92, and when that basis col- 
lapsed, as it did the next year with the garnering of the new har- 
vest and the disappearance of that shortage, so did the measure of 
industrial revival we had felt, and the country was cast, with ap- 
palling suddenness, from seeming prosperity into the midst of 
disastrous panic. And on a similar basis to that on which was 
built the comparative prosperity of 1891-92 namely, a shortage of 
the crops of our competitors, is being built the revival of 1897. 

And when that basis collapses, as it surely must, what then ? 
The transient prosperity of 1897 will burst like the prosperity of 
1891-92. So it may be that British bankers are not so pig- 
headedly blind to the prospects in America as some of our stock 
speculators would have us believe. It may be that they have 
taken a better view of the prospects before America and of the 
permanence of prosperity that can be built on such a transient 
cause as crop failures, than have our own headlong stock specula- 
tors. And at any rate, so long as our British cousins hold to such 
views they will sell us securities and we will not get gold, despite 
anything we can do. " 

But the British investors have other reasons for distrust of 
American railroad securities. They have suffered too often and 
too severely from the downright dishonesty of railroad manage- 
ment in America to put faith in American securities. They have 
seen railroad after railroad systematically wrecked, had experi- 
ence of railroad managers issuing roseate reports of the condition 
and prospects of railroads when said railroads were on the brink 
of bankruptcy, seen dividends paid when not earned to deceive 
the public into buying worthless securities, and the perpetrators 
of these frauds go. not only unpunished, but rewarded for their 
rascality. ‘They have seen railroad after railroad preyed upon by 
some speculative clique, seen railroad managers, careless of the 
trust reposed in them by stockholders, turn the roads into tools 
of speculation to the detriment of the security holders, seen rail- 
road managers grow rich while investors in the roads have been 
ruined. ‘They have been cajoled into investing in properties by 
reports showing a seeming prosperity, by the payment of large 
dividends, only to discover that the reports were doctored and 
the dividends paid out of capital. And they have seen and felt 
all this, not in one instance but in many, seen it, not alone in 
roads managed by unknown men, but in great roads managed by 
men of financial standing and credit, whose position in the com- 
munity was taken as an assurance of probity in the management, 
but in vain. 

So it is no wonder that the British investor distrusts the 
securities of American railroads. His losses in such collapses as 
those of the Northern Pacific, Atchison, and Baltimore & Ohio, 
are too recent to be forgotten. He has come to regard the 
American railroad systems, and not unrightly, as a gigantic insti- 
tution for the despoiling of the industrial classes on the one 
hand, the investor on the other and the aggrandizement of wealth 
in the hands of the few. He has seen railroads systematically 
overcapitalized and the watered stock sold upon doctored reports 
of earnings and the payment of dividends never earned. He has 
seen roads driven into bankruptcy by the dishonest granting of 
rebates with the view of fostering clique-ridden industrial enter- 
prises and weeding out independent producers, the competitors 
of such clique enterprises. In short, he has seen railroad man- 
agers bleed the investors in railroad properties for the profit of 
favored enterprises and for their own individual gain. 

And when railroads have thus been wrecked, he has seen 
them reorganized, seen stocks and bonds issued without an equi- 
valent and given to the reorganizers, seen the roads, put in 
first-class physical condition during the receivership, allowed to 
run down so as to swell the apparent earnings, seen the books 
so doctored as to give the road the appearance of prosperity, and 
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pave the way for the payment of interest on the securities given 
away to the reorganizers that a market might be made for such 
securities. And when such securities have been marketed, and 
the cliques have invested the proceeds in industrial enterprises 
that they have wrecked by discriminations and high freight 
charges, he has seen freights reduced so as to make the industrial 
establishments thus passing into the hands of the cliques profitable, 
while the way is paved for the rapid return of the railroad into 
bankruptcy, when the cliques, having had time to dispose at a 
profit of the industrial establishments first wrecked by freight 
discriminations, but now made profitable by bleeding the railroad, 
are ready to repeat the process anew. 

Such is the procedure from which investors in railroads and 
industrial enterprises alike have suffered, such is the procedure by 
which the many have been despoiled that the few might be 
enriched, and yet investors are reproached for not reposing con- 
fidence in the management of American railroads. They will not 
repose confidence until the government takes the management of 
the roads that have been so mismanaged by individuals. When 
that is done there will be plenty of money for investment in rail- 
roads, and at low rates of interest. The mere taking over of the 
management of the railroads by the government would reduce 
interest charges by one third, for it would eliminate risk from the 
consideration of investors, which reduction in charges could 
be distributed among the users of the roads as decreased trans- 
portation charges. This is the only way in which the railroad 
question can be settled, the only way in which producers can be 
protected from despoilment on the one hand, and investors on the 
other. 


Closing Day at Bay Ridge. 


The season at Bay Ridge will close with the Excursion of 
Sunday, September 5th. This is your last opportunity to visit 
beautiful Bay Ridge. 

Special train arrangement and round trip rates. Leave 
Philadelphia, Twenty-fourth and Chestnut streets, 7.10 A. M. 
Rate, $1.50. Corresponding low rates from other points.—Adz?. 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


IME was when by thrift alone 

Man might secure himself from need ; 
But now the thrift of several 

He must absorb if he’d succeed.— 


* 
It is a fine thing to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
BK 


Every man must decide as to the kind of food his soul needs. 


* LK 


If we present a vulnerable point to the foe, we must expect 
him to take advantage of it. 
KL 
People have a sufficient alacrity in sinning ; do not let us call 
that a sin which is only a difference of taste. 


* 


The best portion of a good man’s life is his little, nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love.— Wordsworth. 
* 
Men who are politically free have the weapons with which 
to secure their own industrial freedom. 
* LK 
* 
‘‘Man did not enter into society to become worse than he 
was before, nor to have fewer rights than he had before, but to 
have those rights better secured. Man’s natural rights are the 


foundation of all his civil rights.’’— 7homas Paine. 
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‘* All power exercised over a nation must have some begin- 
ning. It must be either delegated or assumed. There are no 
other sources. All delegated power is trust and all assumed 
power is usurpation. Time does not alter the nature and 
quality of either.’’"—7Zhomas Paine, 

Fy 

In the American plan of government the individual citizen 
is the unit and the source of power. Individuals join them- 
selves together for certain specified purposes. They delegate 
certain powers to an agency denominated government. All not 
delegated is reserved, as expressly stated in our constitutions. 
If authority is exercised over the individual not delegated by 
him, this is tyranny, and Americans may be relied on eventually 
to remove and rebuke it.—Gov. John R. Rogers, of Washington. 


KK 


The darkest hour in the history of any young man is when 
he sits down to study how to get money without honestly earn- 
ing it.—Horace Greeley. 


*_* 


The essence of slavery is in getting something for nothing— 
in getting service without rendering service in exchange. This 
is true, whether the slavery be by means of the ownership of the 
bodies, of men, the ownership of the land on which and from 
which they must live, or of a dollar which represents wealth 
instead of service.— Zhe Eguitist. 

A Chinaman writing to the Chicago 7?zbune offers ‘‘a few 
short Confucian suggestions for a good and great government 
of any great people.’’ Here is his firstone: ‘‘ Hold parents and 
guardians responsible for all acts of the young. Reward them 
for bringing up meritorious sons and daughters and punish them 
for the reverse.’’ About right—isn’t he? Our boasted civiliza- 
tion don’t get ahead of that. Then ‘‘ Let none marry until they 
are morally and financially qualified.’’ There’s no question 
about the correctness of the first part of his proposition, and 
with a proper interpretation of the financial qualification that is 
equally worthy of endorsement. If the heathen philosopher does 
not mean that one should have a stipulated amount of money 
before marrying,but that he should be able to earn enough to 
clearly carry out the requirements of the proposed new state, 
his doctrine is strictly first-class. ‘‘Give no one a position of 
honor or trust until he can show a bona fide marriage certifi- 
cate.’ This looks a little severe on its face, but the idea under- 
lying it isa good one. Other things being equal, the man with 
a home and family is a better type of citizen than his unmarried 
fellow, and if the state has any emoluments to bestow the home- 
maker should come in for the first share. Speaking of civil 
service he says that ‘‘ It should begin from the top down, instead 
of among clerks and workmen.’’ He is certainly right in this. 
What is the use of examining people as to fitness who are to 
serve under those from whom no special qualifications are 
required. 


Counterfeit Mileage Tickets.—B. & 0. R. R. 


Recently there appeared in Pittsburg, a man giving the name 
of R. C. Lucas, accompanied by a woman calling herself May 
Anderson, who attempted to dispose of counterfeit B. & O. Mile- 
age Books. They did succeed in selling some to the brokers, and 
then departed for Cleveland, where they registered at the Ameri- 
can House as R. C. Lucas and wife. 

In their efforts to dispose of the spurious tickets, they 
aroused suspicions, which were at once communicated to the 
B. & O. Agent, who immediately took such action as led to the 
arrest and conviction of the woman, who was found guilty of 
selling counterfeit tickets, and sentenced to six months in the 
work house, and to pay a fine of $500 and costs. 

The man succeeded in making his escape, but as he is known 
to the railroad people and the police, his arrest is only a question 
of time. 

The B. & O. officials have taken every precaution to prevent 
the sale or use of these spurious tickets, and have expressed a 
determination to prosecute to the fuilest extent of the law anyone 
caught attempting to use counterfeit mileage or other bogus forms 
of transportation, and will be especially vigorous against brokers 
found offering them for sale.—Adv/. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE Story OF JANE AUSTEN’S LIFE. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee and Shepard. $2. 


Most difficult of all book-reading folk to talk with are the 
novel-lovers. Next come the writers of critiques on novels and 
novelists, who are getting to outnumber, certainly to out-shout, 
the former class, big as it is. The reader, if we catch a random 
specimen as he flits past our window, proves to be a butterfly 
that baffles classification. Whether male or female its flight is 
as wobbly as its destination is hopelessly past finding out by us 
or itself. Every puff of wind sends it careering in a new 
direction, whether it comes honestly from west or east, or 
whether diverted round a corner by an obstructive building, 
mostly a publishing or a newspaper establishment. When it 
lands in a library garden its antics are amusing. It will flutter 
fondly over the sunflowers, cauliflowers, belladonnas, tuberoses 
and similar dainty blooms however faded, and passes by the 
buttercups and daisies, forget-me-nots and moss roses. It has no 
eyes for beauty unadvertised by spreading gaudiness, and only a 
weak scent for simple fragrance. It has not sense enough to 
wish to be a bee, nor to take a hint from that model of perfect 
artistic and philosophic judgment which finds richest treasure in 
the unshowy clover. If the average novel-devourer is a butterfly, 
the up-to-date critic is a spectacled spider, the latest evolution of 
the college cranny species. His progenitors used to enjoy 
spinning their yarn in the sunshine and when the breezes blew it 
into graceful curves they were as happy as the flies that dodged 
them safely. He has improved upon all that common natural- 
ness. He now lays his lines by the meridian and forms his net 
on geometrical calculation. No novel, no story of human life, 
no vitascopic picture of actual experience shall escape his mauling 
unless it squares to the millionth of an inch with his rigid system. 
Everything pertaining to the once free play of fancy and 
incident is now harnessed to run on the trolley track of scientific 
criticism. So that what with the jelly-fish reader on the one 
hand and the Jack Frost critic on the other it is better 
to choose a middle course and strike out for a cosy corner 
where we can enjoy a good read untroubled by either. 

When Jane Austen, of the delightfully plain old-fashioned 
name and simple genuine fashion of writing, when she stepped 
artlessly into the procession of novel writers she little guessed 
the sort or degree of fame she was earning. It stands quite 
unique among a group of genuine fames, some taller, some 
broader, but none more enviable by sober judgments. The novel 
of her day was a very different thing to the multicolored product 
of our time. In her girlhood it was the delirious romance, such 
as Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,’’ Beckford’s crazy 
‘* Vathek,”’ Lewis’ monstrous ‘‘ Monk,’’ Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘ Frank- 
enstein,’’ William Godwin’s powerfully gloomy ‘‘Caleb Williams’’ 
and a few sickly sentimental novels, that formed the staple of 
recreative reading. Jane Austen saw through the hollowness of 
this unnatural craze and laughed at the weaklings whose sanity 
was being sapped by their mania for blood-curdling romances 
read in bed by candlelight. Those were the days of Dick 
Turpin and ghost haunted crossroads where dead men’s 
bones dangled from the gibbets. The little bookcase in each 
country house held ten treatises on religious topics to one 
novel, and only one ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ to ten such 
monstrosities of fiction as named above. She has the high 
honor of being the first of her rank to write novels that held 
the mirror up to nature, clean human nature such as she knew 
and such as all healthy minds most lastingly enjoy, after all 
that can be said for the other side. The mirror idea reminds us 
that so keen a judge as Macaulay did not shrink from coupling 
Jane Austen’s name with Shakespeare’s. ‘‘Shakespeare has 
neither equal nor second. But among the writers who have 
approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have no 
hesitation in placing Jane Austen. She has given usa multitude 
of characters, all in a certain sense commonplace, all such as we 
meet every day. Yet they are all as perfectly discriminated from 
each other as if they were the most eccentric of human beings.’’ 
What higher praise can any novelist hanker for? What sounder 
pleasure would any thinking reader wish? After our round of 
distant travel, after our surfeit of overpoweringly grand scenery, 
after our feasting on unwonted delicacies, is it not true that our 
jaded hearts turn with glad content to the plainer but deeper- 
satisfying scenes and simpler delights of the old home, never so 
dear as now? 

It seems strange to think that so modern-minded a writer as 
Jane Austen was born the year after poor Goldsmith too early 
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died, the same year in which Charles Lamb and Walter Savage 
Landor saw the light, 1775, the year Burke made his speech on 
Conciliation with America, and Sheridan produced his comedy, 
The Rivals. Wer father was a country parson of the good old 
school and two of her brothers entered the pulpit, but Jane has 
not spared the clerical class of that worldly time in her portrait- 
ures of the absentee rectors who, many of them, could turn over 
their cure of souls to some cheap deputy while they sported in 
the hunting-field or London. She was a bright-eyed girl, tall, 
everyone's favorite, educated up to the then standard and fond of 
needlework. She was a great spinner of stories in these early 
days, but none were printed. Her favorite authors were Richard- 
son, from whose elaborate ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe’’ she probably got her 
impetus for novel writing, Dr. Johnson, Cowper and Crabbe, 
who has more claims on our reading than we fancy, being 
unfamiliar with his admirable pictures of real life. Jane wrote 
her first important work, ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ in 1796, being 
only in her twenty-third year. It was not published until 1813. 
‘* Northangen Abbey,’’ was written in 1798 and sold for only fifty 
dollars, but the publisher never printed it. She bought it back 
again, and it did not appear in print until a year after her death. 
Many and sore difficulties this gentle young lady had to conquer 
before she saw the first fruits of success ; she faded and died, un- 
married, in 1817, before that success came ripe. Consider now that 
Jane Austen’s little world had a country rectory for its centre, tea 
parties and dances at the county town assembly for its wildest 
dissipations, and its utmost boundaries were not two hundred 
miles from home. Scott was rising into fame as a novelist—being 
already the popular poet— while Jane was just beginning to get a 
hearing. He was the wizard who could conjure up wondrous 
scenes from the past. He read ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ and then 
read itagain. A third time its quiet charm laid hold of him, and 
when he laid it down he wrote this in his private diary, ‘‘ That 
young lady had a talent for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain I can do 
myself, like any now going, but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early.’’ 

Mr. Adams has devoted much labor to the gathering of 
everything that can be known, much of it new, about Jane 
Austen’s life. Every page proves that it has been a labor of 
love. Her literary career has been the theme of several notable 
books, but this aims at depicting her as a woman, and very well 
it succeeds. The author has visited every place and been freely 
assisted by every connection of her family, that his work may 
satisfy proper curiosity as to her temperament, tastes, occupations 
and opinions. About a score of portraits and views add greatly 
to the interest of the text. It makes valuable reading for the 
student of character, for Jane Austen had a peculiar experience, 
and, as in her books, if her literary struggles seem conparatively 
tame, if her experiences appear flat alongside the stormy careers of 
many famous men, there is none the less a core of real heroism in 
her modest ambition, her calm determination, her noble patience 
under hope deferred and the shadow of early doom. She died at 
forty-two. Her genius was not of the kind which a thin line 
separates from lunacy. It was sound to the heart, for it hada 
heart, as some kinds have not. It tints with the glamour of 
sunny haze the ordinary objects in our daily walk, giving them a 
true artistic beauty and charm unsuspected until she waves that 
matter-of-fact wand of hers. Her wit and humor crop up, as 
they always should, in the natural way, never forced, always use- 
fully, and seldom with a sting that hurts. There never were 
better letters than hers, lively, strictly to the point, and, in the 
right sense, elegant in tone and expression. Why Jane Austen 
never married is a mystery for those who like that sort of thing. 
This book does not solve it. She had lovers, she was worthy of 
the brightest and best of the sons of the gifted or rich or learned, 
but they were probably too wise to subject their frailties to pos- 
sible analysis at close quarters. By way of offset to any suspicion 
of inadequate veneration for the confirmed novel-soaker, and as a 
chance to let Jane speak up in their behalf and her own, we take 
the following spirited passage as quoted by Mr. Adams from 
‘‘Northangen Abbey.” It should be remembered that she wrote this 
at twenty-three, and that, good as this piece of it is, the story is 
not among her best, being largely a sort of parody in ridicule of 
the extravagant romances she set herself to supersede. 

“I will not adopt that ungenerous and impolitic custom, so common 
with novel-writers, of degrading, by their contemptuous censure the very 


performances to the number of which they are themselves adding ; joining 
with their greatest enemies in bestowing the harshest epithets on such 
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works, and scarcely ever permitting them to be read by their own heroine, 
who, if she accidentally takes up a novel, is sure to turn over its insipid pages 
with disgust. Alas! if the heroine of one novel be not patronized by the 
heroine of another, from whom can she expect protection and regard. *I 
cannot approve of it. Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse such effusions 
of fancy at their leisure, and over every new novel to talk in threadbare 
strains of the trash with which the press now groans. “Let us not desert one 
another. Weare an injured body. Although our productions have afforded 
more extensive and unaffected pleasure than those of any other literary cor- 
poration in the world, no species of composition has been so much decried. 
From pride, ignorance or fashion, our foes are almost as many as our readers 
(this was 1798), and while the abilities of the nine-hundredth abridger of 
the ‘History of England,’ or of the man who collects and publishes in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogized by a thousand pens, 
there seems almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and under- 
valuing the labor of the novelist, and of slighting the performances which 
have only genius, wit and taste to recommend them. ‘! am no novel reader. 
I seldom look into novels. Do not imagine that / often read novels. It is 
really very well—for a novel.’ Such isthe common cant. ‘And what are 
you reading, Miss ?’ ‘Oh, it is cnlya novel!’ replies the young lady ; 
while she lays down her book with affected indifference or momentary 
shame. It is only ‘Cecilia,’ or ‘Camilla,’ or ‘ Belinda,’ or, in short, only 
some work in which the greatest powers of the mind are displayed, in which 
the most thorough knowledge of human nature, the happiest delineation 
of its varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and humor, are conveyed to the 
world iu the best chosen language.”’ 





My FATHER AS I REcALL Him. By Mamie Dickens. [Illus- 
trated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 


Charles Dickens is one of the world-school of writers whose 
hold upon the people is entirely independent of literary crafts- 
manship. His was of a rare quality, best when most natural, 
and at its worst when he set himself to work up pathos or fine 
descriptions. His key-note was jollity. We see this from these 
unaffected recollections of his daughter, who died before the 
proof sheets reached her for revision, and within a week of her 
eldest brother who bore their father’s name. Misfortune had 
visited them both, staying long and crushing heavily. Dickens 
died twenty-seven years ago, leaving fortune enough, it might be 
supposed, in goods and fame, to have saved his children the pain 
of accepting a dole from the miserably inadequate Civil List fund 
for the relief of the relatives of persons distinguished for public 
services or talents. There are signs that this little book was the 
outcome of substantial help proffered from this country, and 
kindly words for Americans are duly spread upon its pages. 
Whatever its origin, and despite the strain upon memory after so 
long an interval, these filial tributes to the good fatherliness of the 
novelist cannot but be very welcome to those interested in the 
man. ‘They are of the trivial order as to incident, wholly 
domestic, such as a girl would be most impressed with, and there- 
fore touchingly interesting now. His wholehearted enjoyment 
of children’s talk, tricks, and home games made him the life of 
every such gathering. Those of us who used to see him in 
ordinary life, walking the streets and parks, addressing an 
audience, or in business converse, recall a stiff-starched little 
man, often mated with a dog rather heavier than his master 
seemed to be, a martinet in mien, tendency to overdress, dudish 
and showy, with his scanty locks carefully parted behind and 
brushed up into bunches fronting the ears, and a beard which in 
those days was considered more in American fashion than Eng- 
lish. His short, quick step and rapid gesticulation attracted at- 
tention though comparatively few recognized him. Photographs 
were then only coming in as a shop window attraction. Dickens 
was, in truth, a martinet and a dandy, but at home, broken 
though it was, he was a child among his children, a brother romp 
with the boys and a jolly sister to the girls. He was great in 
amateur theatricals with his grown up friends, as Forster merrily 
tells, but he undoubtedly got more sheer delight out of his pranks 
in his home circle while the children were little. One of the 
griefs of his life at that time was his clumsiness at dancing. His 
daughter doubts if he ever had any lessons except those given 
him by her sister and self as they got them from their master, 
but he made a diligent pupil, though by his own confession a bit 
of a dunce. Yet he must have picked up the hornpipe feat 
early, possibly as mere gymnastics, as she tells this joke, which 
happened shortly before his marriage. 


‘‘ The Hogarths were living a little way out of London, in a residence 
which had a drawing-room opening with French windowson toa lawn. In 
this room my mother and her family were seated quietly after dinner on 
this particular evening, when suddenly a young sailor jumped through one 
of the open windows into the apartment, whistled and danced a hornpipe, 
and before they could recover from their amazement, jumped out again. A 
few minutes later my father walked in at the door as sedately as though 
quite innocent of the prank, and shook hands with every one; but the sight 
of their amazed faces proving too much for his attempted sobriety, his 
hearty laugh was the signal for the rest of the party to join in his merri- 
ment.” 
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Wanamaker’s. 


Is she off to school this 
fall? Well, here’s good 
fortune for you if there’s trunks to 
buy—-an average saving ofathird from 
usual prices, pick where you will. 
Leather bound trunks, strong and § gocd ; two 
trays; cloth lined; leather bound—30 in $5 »8; 


32 in., $6.25 
And eight of these—leather bound, cloth 
lined ; twotrays- a high-class trunk- $975 Not 
much above half its worth. 
Dress Trunks, 44 inch—hold the skirts with- 
out folding: four trays, $10.50. 
Basement, Market street. 


Chautauqua ARE you a Chautau- 
Studies quan? Will you be 
one? Five text-books 
are needed for 1897-98 course Ready. 
goc. a volume; $4.50 a set. Titles 
are 
Imperial Germany, illustrated. 
Whitman. 
The Social Spirit in America. 
Charles R. Henderson 
Roman Life in Pliny’s Time, illustrated. By 
Maurice Pellison 
A Short History of Medieval Europe. By 
Professor Oliver J. Thatcher. 
Roman and Medieval Art, 
Professor Wm. H. Goodyear. 
Guides to W. B. ConkEy & Co, 
Klondike Chicago and New York, 
have published ‘‘ The 
Official Guide to the Klondike Coun- 
try and Gold Fields of Alaska,’’ a 
296-page book with maps and pictures, 
It has been sold at 25c. Everybody 
wants to know about Klondike, so we 
sell the book 


Trunks 


By Sidney 


By Professor 


illustrated. By 


at I5c 
Another Guide Book, by L. A. 
Coolidge and John F. Pratt, at 20c. 
Book Store, Thirteenth street. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Tom Watson 
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Can be found only in one paper 
—the leading reform 
America—it's always 
die-of-the-road”’ and is filled to run- 
ning over every issue with RED 
HEADED POPULISM pure and 
simple. You just can’t do without 
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—can’t do without it anyway 


the price for one year is ouly ONE 
DOLLAR and with onecopy of THE 
STORY OF FRANCE free (if you 
subscribe right now). 

Special Rate to Campaign 
Clubs, write for it Address 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PAPER, 


(Tom Watson's Paper.) 
¥. P. C. ATLANTA, GA, 
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ILLINOIS <> CENTRAL 


Rans Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


ES 
AYLIGHT UPECIAL 


DAY TRAIN 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 
St Leute Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. 

can be obtained of your local ticket age 
A. i HANSON, G. P.A., LiL. Cent. R. i. Chicago, Tl. 
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But when it comes to dancing the fashionable dances affected 
by ball-room frequenters, which are something between a Dervish’s 
religious whirl and the ghostly glide of a sleep-walker, the lively 
Dickens was badly out of it. He had to go to school tv his 
children on this momentous question. When the lesson was over 
and he thought the grave eyes of his teachers were not on him, the 
conscientious pupil would work out his own salvation. ‘‘ He 
would practice gravely in a corner, without either partner or 
music, and I remember (remember being told, no doubt) one cold 
winter's night his awakening with the fear that he had forgotten 
the step so strong upon him that, jumping out of bed, by the scant 
illumination of the old-fashioned rushlight, and to his own 
whistling, he diligently rehearsed its one, two, three; one, two 
three, until he was once more secure in his knowledge.’’ How 
he broke down under the strain of life at much too high pressure 
for his years and strength, and the pathetic details from the 
family point of view of his quick decline, death and burial in 
Westminster Abbey, are told with perfect taste, because simply, 
and with natural feeling. The little book is enriched with por- 
traits and views. It is prettily turned out, and is worthy a place 
along side the novels. There isan inexcusable blunder in the lines 
from Tennyson which Miss Dickens quotes as ‘‘ so appropriate to 
my father, to his dread of good-byes, to his great and simple 
faith.’’ ‘This shall serve as excuse for reproducing those noble 
lines, without the redundant ‘‘when’’ in the book’s version of 
the fifth line. 


‘‘Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


‘‘ For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place, 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have cross’d the bar.”’ 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


In an exceedingly well written and interesting little book for 
young ladies, published in Philadelphia in 1832, is a chapter on 
the formation of a library. To this is appended a list of about 
seventy books, recommended ‘‘ without any reserve ’’ as ‘‘ foun- 
tains of truly healthful literature.’’ How curious it would be 
to compare this with seventy books in the library of the girl of 
the period, if she owns so many. They are classed thus: His- 
tory and biography, 24; moral and religious, 14; poetry, 15; 
travels, 7; miscellaneous, 14. What fiction is included, outside 
the history, travels and poetry, seems confined to ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ the 
‘* Exiles of Siberia,’’ Scott’s historical novels, ‘‘Valerius,’’ Irving's 
‘Sketch Book,’’ and stories of Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Hofland. 


** 


The histories and biographies are by Robertson, Frost, Botta, 
Goldsmith, Rollin, Scott, Irving, lives of Washington and Patrick 
Henry, besides volumes of the Sfectator and Rambler, Miss 
Mitford's ‘‘Our Village,’’ and Alison ‘‘On Taste.’’ The list carries 
a goodly cargo of essays, heavy and light. The moral books are 
by, or from, Fenelon, Chalmers, Massillon, Bourdalone, Jeremy 
Taylor, W. Law, William Penn, Paley and Dick. Would the 
college-trained young lady be able to pass a respectable examina- 
tion off-hand on these moral writers, beloved by her grandparents ? 
Tastes change as knowledge broadens, but it would be unsafe to 
suppose that our certificated girl-graduate either reads or owns 
books as rich in fine reading, strong thought in splendid English, 
as these Moral ones at which she probably tilts her superfine nose 
in contented ignorance of their literary greatness, not counting 
anything else. 

The Travel list is weak, Heber and Irving are the only 
authors named, the rest of the books being popular compilations, 
but it was made up before the age of steam sent us a-wandering 
to scrape up information which we parade so often as knowledge. 
The Poetry is a great list, in spite of its exclusion of Shake- 
speare, Burns, Byron, Crabbe, Goldsmith, Thomson, Gray, Moore 
and a score of others equally important to know. What would 
our mortar-board girl, B.A., say if she was expected to divide her 
affections between Milton, Cowper, Scott, Campbell, Dana, 
Bryant, Wilson (whois Wilson ?) Southey, Wordsworth, Bowles, 
Coleridge, Kirke White, Bernard Barton, Milman and Hillhouse ? 
Would she be able to name any of the last-named writer’s poems ? 
He was a famous American poet in his day. 
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KLONDYKE GOLD. 


There are some things yet more 
precious than gold. Health is one of 
these things. Without health noth- 
ing is of any value. To find health 
we must inquire of those who have 
found the way. Experience is a 
better teacher than medical colleges. 
Read Miss Peter’s story. 

Miss Lizzie Peters, Mascoutah, 
Ill., writes recently to Dr. Hart- 
man: ‘‘I would like to let the 
world know what a wonderful me- 
dicine Pe-ru-na is. I am perfectly 
cured of female weakness by taking 
Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin. I have 
gained thirty-seven pounds since 
taking Pe-runa. My friends are 
wondering what makes me look so 
bright and healthy. Before I knew 
what Pe-ru-na was I had told my 
parents that I would never get 
cured, and that I could not live 
much longer. It was Pe-ru-na alone 
that brought me back to health. 
Those who have been suffering for 
years, either young or old, should 
not give up hope, but should try 
Pe-ru-na at once.’ 

Dr. Hartman’s free treatment for 
women is attracting wide attention. 
Any woman by sending name, ad- 
dress, symptoms, duration of dis- 
ease and previous treatment can be- 
come a regular patient. The doctor 
will give all necessary advice and 
prescription by correspondence. 
Thousands are cured, and thou- 
sands more are seeking a cure. 
Write for free book written by Dr. 
Hartman for women only. Address 
The Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Drives away thirst, dis- 
teas increases 
our ealth adds 
materially to'the en- 
joyments of life. It’s 
always ready for 
drinking and _ those 
who know its benefits 
are always ready to 
drink it. 


Sold by all dealers by the bottle 
and in cases of two dozen pints 

ee that HIRES and the signa 
ture, Charles EB. Hires Co., are 
on each bottle. 


A Packago of HIRES Root 
heer extract makes 5 gallons. 
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A BOOK YOU NEED. 


Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, % % % % 


By WHARTON BARKER, 


I believe Mr. Barker to be the fairest, clearest 
and most logical writer on the subject of BIMET- 
LLISM in the country. 
RICHARD BURKE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
oe 
Iconsider Mr. Barker's book on BIMETALLISM, 
ne of the clearest and strongest yet before the 
eople, 
ARTHUR LINN, 
Kditor, Dakota Farmers’ Leader, Canton, S. D. 
* 
I have just concluded reading BIMETALLISM, 
and as an American citizen wish tothank you 
)r this contribution to our economic literature. 
Its logicis irresistible. 
GEO. B. OWENS, Clearfield, Pa. 
+ 
Mf. Barker can crowd more argument into a 
iven number of lines than any other writer it 
as been our pleasure to know. His book— 
}IMETALLISM—Should be eagerly sought by all 
hose who desire a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 
' American Bimetallist, Huntingdon, Ind. 
+ 
BIMETALLISM is one of the most lucid and 
powerful arguments in favor of the equal coinage 
f both gold and silver that has yet been given 
the public. In clear, forcible, concise form 
it , presents the most complete and convincing 
guments in favor of free coinage, and the evils 
f gold monometallism. 
The News, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, . - $ .50 
Library edition, Cloth, - ~ 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition—are being sold at half-price, 25 cents 
acopy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
from the printer's 


BARKER PUBLISHING CO., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Bas laa 
AGENTS —— 


WANTED For 
The Official Guide to the 


Klondike Country 
And the Gold Fields of Alaska. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


Intensely interesting and strictly au- 
thenic. The actual experiences of miners 
and their marvelous discoveries of gold. 
The information contained io this book é 
has been carefully prepared from the 
most reliable sources, and will be the 
—— of leading thousands to fortune in 
the 


GOLD FIELDS OF THE NORTH 


The book contains 300 pages and is 
illustrated with 32 full-page photographs, 
taken especially for this work, and also 
8 pages of official maps. 

We are the sole publishers of ** The 
Official Guide to the Kiondike Coun- 
try ;” any other publications purport- 
ing to be it are imitations. 

Our usual liberal commissions. 

Send 50 cents at once for complete 
book, together with agents’ outfit, and 
mention THE AMERICAN when you do so. 


W. B. Conkey Company, @ 
341-351 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


BOQ @ B44484 
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FREE SILVER 


LITERATURE 
Address __—< 
Free Silver Literary Bureau, 


94 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 
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If only for the pleasure of breaking unfamiliar ground ; 
would pay any intelligent reader of poetry to make an occasional 
excursion into this realm, which yields delights that never can 
grow antiquated. Our forefathers and mothers had the very 
finest discernment and taste, or we would not be here as evidence 
of it. When some wise fool ventures a supercilious sneer at the 
contents of the old bookcase that has come down to him, it 
certainly does tend to show that the sagacity exercised in form- 
ing a solid library may have been exhausted before the raising of 
a family was undertaken, though he is naturally the last to 
perceive the fact. 

EF 

One of the unexpected rewards of dipping into the poetry of 
the early years of the century, especially that of the least known 
writers, is the discovery of lots of passages that seem quite 
familiar and contemporary. Sometimes a very surprising light 
dazzles us, as we come upon an old friend in a new dress as it 
seems. Then we get a wild mania for hunting up its parallel in 
the recent poets, for they have all been there before us, digging 

up strictly original nuggets which, when set in modern style, 
make truly beautiful gems. 


* 


Richard le Gallienne is a sort of a Cockney-Gallic hen of 
Bantam build, who cackles in rhyme and thinks it poetical, and 
persists in publishing books of mushy prose which he wishes to 
pass for literature. His measure can be taken by the announce- 
ment of a new book which he entitles, with a modesty equaling 
its reverence, ‘‘If I were God.’’ Leaving out omniscience, if 
Richard ever becomes his own little self again he may have sense 
enough left to perceive that the nearest and wisest approach he 
can make to his ‘‘If’’ is to keep out of sight and hearing. 

* 

A very different type of man was Tourgeneff, the Russian 
novelist. Having dignity, genius and the reverence of noble 
minds, he disdained puffery and claptrap with a scorn altogether 
incomprehensible to the Dicky Bantams of theday. His disciple, 
Guy de Maupassant, wanted to write an article on Tourgeneff, 
and named the matter to him. The reply was crushing, and it 
ought to be printed in capitals at the top of every review and 
personal gossip column in every literary periodical. Those issued 
by publishing houses in their own interests would not care to have 
it, naturally. 

+ oe 


Wy 
* 


Tourgeneff wrote to his well meaning friend as follows : 

‘*You must perceive, on reflection, that I wish you not to 
write that article on me. You would do it admirably, with tact 
and propriety ; but I fear all the same that people would find in 
it a kind of—forgive the word—friendly puff [7eclame amicale]. 
I am sure that you will not take what I say in ill part, and that 
you wil! give full credit to my motive.’’ De Maupassant wrote 
in his obituary notice of his friend: ‘‘ More than once he has 
cursed articles full of eulogy as if they had been injuries, because 
he would not admit that we should write about any but literary 
works. Criticism of works of art, too, seemed to him sheer 
twaddle, and when a journalist gave, apropos of one of his 
books, some minute details of himself and his life, he displayed 
a deep irritation mingled with a sort of disgrace, wherein modesty 
seemed shame.’’ 

+ 


We are indebted to that most excellent compendium, 7%e 
Literary Digest, for the above item, translated from the French. 
Singularly, and perhaps by way of pointing a contrast, its next 
article quotes avery glaring puff of Hamlin Garland by a friendly 
interviewer, through whom that talented writer gratifies our 
thirst for all the little items concerning his birth, boyhood, field 
toil, heroic resolve to get an education, and then his world- 
renowned successes, and how nobly he spent his first twenty-five 
dollars in buying a silk dress for his mother and ‘‘ Grant's 
Memoirs ’’ for his father. All this leads upto a detailed account 
of how the great man lives from day to day, and of course there 
is his portrait to head it all. Now, this sort of thing is more or 
less interesting to the public in the case of a Dickens or a Haw- 
thorne, but it denotes queer judgment if a rising young author 
or his publishers think this the best way to magnify his literary 
genius or work. 


yk 


The imports of books and other printed matter for the year 
ending June, 1897, amounted to $1,800,000, round numbers, as 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa 
local ailment of the mucous membrane as 
well as constitutional and 


2 
CAN BE ; 
eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. 

a 


Sykes cured himself in 1870, and the treat- 
ment has 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for 
the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Mailed free. For sale by druggists. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CoO., 
Station E, Chicago. 
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IMPROVED BREATHING 
TUBE. 


Best device ever 
nvented to 
prevent 
and eure Colds, Catarrh, 
Consumption, Asthma and all 
Throat as seases, Invaluable for [oarsooq 
— en 





testim saialste 


Q. HYCIENIC “SUPPLY co. Boston. Mass. 























That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 





WEED 
No necessity or ataa CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 
Food. It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 
Pimples, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing 
Send 50c. for a full size jar (if your druggist 
hasn't it)and get ten times its cost in pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 4 




















DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES 


relieved by using 


WILNON’S COMMON - SENSE 
ELB DRUMS. 


“tific invention, entirely differ 
ruction from all other devices, 
eaf when all other devices fail, 

i re medical skill bas given no re 
lief Ther are safe, comfortable and in- 








visible; have no wire or string attach- 
ment. Write for pamphlet or call 





Witson EAR DRUM CO., 
) Trust Bidg., Louisville, Be 





Urum in position. ““°* ; i192 Broadwer. New York. 
MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medica! Auth- 
oritics as a Perfact 
Sanatory Toilet Prep- 
aration for infants 
and adults. Delightful 
after shaving. 

Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash 
Chafed Skin Sunburn etc Removes ° Blotches, 
Pimples and Tan. makes the skin smo th and 
healthy. Dbecorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold 
by Druggists or mailed for 2 ceuts. Send fer 

ree Sample. (Name this Paper.) 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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A BOP Re a Me oe 


we have applied 
to our machines this 
season has increased 
the cutting power of 


vaap & ENSILACE OHIO 


CUTTERS & FODDER SHREDDERS. 
Then, too, it saves about that much of the labor 
of feeding. With their large throats, high 
s knives, rapidly revolving feed rods, and 

is new traveling feed table, they will cut 
more feed, green or dry, than any 
other machine made—positively a 
self feeder. Catalogne and 

Book on Silage" free. 

THE SILVER MFG.CO. 
Saiem 











** The BEST That Ever Came Down The Pike,’’ 


country lane or boulevard 


THE MIRIAM 
BUGGY 


Strong, light stylish 
Big inducements to first 
buyer in unoccupied 
territory. Write 


THE BALDWIN CO., 


Blanchester, O. 





The best, most convenient and cheap- 
est School Ink is BARBOUR’S 

ET I . Atcannot freeze, 
spill or evaporate. You make it as 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, 
does not gum or corrode a pen and is 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
20 gal. delivered, $9.00. Send 5¢ in 
= for black, red and purple 
worth 15e. BABBOUB TABLET INE C0., 

Evansville, Ind. 





Take a Course 
in the 
SPRAGUE 
Correspen law. 


AT (Incorporated.) 
H Oo M Send roc, stamps for 
particulars to 
J. CoTNER, Jn., Sec’y 
DETROIT, MICH. 


TELEPHONE BLDG 


Z BUTTON HOLE CUTTER 
(yp, Ere hae, fat 
my NODRESSMAKER S2"witnour ix 


: _ Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without 
a tearing, the finest to the heaviest 
= fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price 
= 50c. mailed prepaid. Circulars free. 

Ideal Button Hole Cutter Co., 
AGENTS WANTED. 228 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO. 


NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 


A new and beautilu! des- 
set gorse. pair of 
Faii'end rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. Extra heavy plate 
Worth 35c. in any store. 
To give you an inkling of 
our 1,000 Bargains we 
send complete set and 
large catalogue postpaid 
OWLY 10 ETS, 8 for 25¢. 
Ingersoll & Rro., Dept 19 
66 Cortiandt 8t.. N. Y. City, 
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OLD NEW 
*“*OUT OF SIGHT” Trouser Guards 


save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentle- 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to *‘ Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 
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Make money print 
ing for others. Our 
$18 Press prints a 
Bewspaper Type 
setting easy, printed 
rules. Send Stamp 
for cstalogue, presses 
and supplies, to the 
factory 


KELSEY &£00., 
Meriden, Connetcicut 
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against $2,000,000, in the year 1896. These were goods free of 
duty. The value of the same goods, paying duty, for the year 
ending June, 1897, amounted to $1,370,000, as against $1,470,- 
ooo for 1896. The United Kingdom sent $737,000 worth of the 
free books, etc., and Germany $656,000, and of the dutiable 
goods $900,000 came from the former country and $295,000 from 
the latter. This printed matter includes music, maps, engrav- 
ings and photographs. The United States exported of the same 
goods, in the year ending last June, $2,647,000 worth, of which 
$890,000 worth went to England. 


* 
* 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston, having acquired 
from the literary executors of Walt Whitman the sole right to 
issue his works, will bring out greatly improved editions of 
‘‘Leaves of Grass’’ and the ‘‘Complete Prose Works.’’ The 
new volume of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass’’ will be the third Boston 
edition, following the issues of Thayer & Eldridge and James 
R. Osgood & Co., in 1860-61 and 1881-82, respectively, with 
the addition of new poems. ‘The prose works will be new. 


Ry 
* 


Leslie's Weekly has the following edifying note on a topic 
on which the public are not quite as well informed as they should 
be : 

‘‘ Literary statisticians compute that there are five thousand 
minor poets in the United States. Most of them are editors of 
magazines or other periodical publications—a condition necessary 
to insure their verses being printed. These busy little folk have 
many quaint and peculiar ways which repay observation. Their 
innocuous vanities and harmless sports afford infinite diversion to 
the philosophical. 

‘* An ingenious variation of that log-rolling exercise to which 
the main energies of the minor poets are devoted has come into 
vogue recently. It consists in making out lists of ‘the best ten 
lyric poems in the language’—the language being, presumably, 
English. The game is played by two partners, belonging to the 
same ‘school,’ coterie, contributors’ union, or authors’ club. 
For example, Mr. Blithering Barding Smith, the young genius 
of the American aristocracy of the near future, selects nine lyrics 
from Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Dryden, Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
Tennyson, and Browning, and a tenth one by his friend and 
associate, Mr. Doddering Dante Jones, the distinguished editor 
of the Arctic Review. Then, in the next month’s Arctic, Editor 
Jones announces that in his judgment the ten immortal lyrists of 
English literature are Chaucer, Marlowe, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Gray, Collins, Keats, Poe, Swinburne, Kipling, azd Mr. Blither- 
ing Bardling Smith. It is a delightful and inexpensive amuse- 
ment, which tends to elevate the masses and stimulate the na- 
tional growth in the de//es-/ettres.”’ 


OF 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that they will in- 
clude in their series of writings of the Fathers of the Republic, 
‘*The Works of Samuel Adams,’’ edited by Harry Alonzo Cush- 
ing of the Department of History of Columbia University. The 
work will be completed in four volumes, the first to be published 
in the autumn of 1898. The editor or the publishers will be 
pleased to come into correspondence with anyone who has 
material which calls for consideration in connection with the 











preparation of the work. 

LAZY LIVER! few vou" rest wien Your 
LIVER DON’T ACT. 

Bile collects in the blood, bowels become constipated, and your whole 

system is poisoned. 

A lazy liver is an invitation for a thousand pains and aches to 
come and dwell with you. Your life becomes one long measure of 
irritability, despondency and bad feeling. 

ACT DIRECTLY, and in a PE- 
CULIARLY HAPPY MANNER 
ON THE LIVER and BOWELS, 
cleansing, purifying, revitalizing ev- 
ery ion of the liver, driving all 
the bile from the blood, as is soon 
shown by INCREASED APPETITE for food, power to digest it, 
and strength to throw off the waste. 264. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, M AKE YOUR LIVER LIVELY 


10c , 25¢., 50C. 


YOU KNOW WELL ENOUGH | 
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plo LOVE 


— eer A .! 
_ ee : 
To Shoot a Rifle, Ptatol or Shot-G unt? 

If se - ur Ideal Hand Book “E” will interest you 
100 pa: es of Knowsedge guinea through twenty five 
years’ eaperience with Arms and Ammunition. No 
D-aler or Shooter should be without it Send two 2 
cent stamps for postage and mention 7he American, 
Book Free. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 





oO Silver Dollar Fountain Pen Mailed on re 
4 | Solid 14K Gold Pen, ceipt of price. 


The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 8@2 and up 


| ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or 
+ mailed prepaid, Beautiful catalogue on request. 


The Parker Pen Co., 70 Mill Street, J anesville, Wis. 





ALUMINUM 
PATENT —— Chain Guard: 


For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. 
No more torn or greasy dresses. Notroublesome 
lacing. Noaccidents. Infinitely superior to old 
style guards. Weight only 70z. Fits any wheel. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. on receipt of $2, 
Circulars free. ‘The Turner Brass Works, 
181 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 





There it 


stands 


an object 

lesson 

in the science of 
brewing and 
bottling a 
perfect Ale. 


NO SEDIMENT. 
Always in proper condt- 
tion wherever you get it; 
hence the best to drink when 
travelling by boat or train, 


C. H. EVANS & SONS, 
Established 1786, 
Hudson, - = New York. 


Agents Wanted 


everywhere, male and female, to sell 
Allens’ Combination Plate Polish. 


No Humbug. Big Commission. 


Sample cake by mail, 15 cents in 
money or stamps, P. O. Box 262, Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 





B. C. ALLEN & CO. 





Send for STAMP SELECTION, 
on approval, at 50 per cent, com, 
Sure to please. 50 diff. U.S., 25c. 
75 diff., $1. 100 diff. Foreign 8c. 125 
diff. Canada, etc, lic. Price List 


Free! 
F. W. Miller, 904 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Music Made Easy¢ 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed. All knownd musical instru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 
128 page catalogue, 

free. All our goods o 
have thistrade-mark 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

11 East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 
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